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It took $16,478 
to create a Job jor this man 











5 pew mutual interests of in- 
vestor and worker are insepa- 
rable in creating the vital trans- 
portation service provided for 
manufacturer, miner, merchant, 
farmer and the general public by 
the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. 


This railroad is performing a pub- 
lic service essential both in peace 
and war. Alone, its owners have 
an investment in equipment and 
other facilities of more than 536 
million dollars ...8,000 stock- 
holders in 47 states ... 32,500 em- 
ployes in 13 states...an average 
investment for each employe of 
$16,478. 


For 94 years the “Old Reliable” 
has contributed mightily to the 
South’s development. For the fu- 
ture it anticipates even better 
service and greater accomplish- 
ment. 


The L&WN represents private in- 
vestment and Free Enterprise, 
working constantly and efficiently 
for the betterment of employes, 
investors and the public it serves. 
It asks public recognition and 
consideration only on merit and 
accomplishment. 


President 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD in 1943 the L & N paid te... 

Employes in wages and salaries... ...-- 2+ ese eeee $77,500,000 

Various agencies of Government in taxes... . ~~... sees oi ro] 
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Pupil-Teacher Relations 
dy Oks Crosby 


Waar the teacher does for the 
school child today determines to no 
small degree what that child will do 
for the teacher and education fifteen 
or twenty years from now. Regret- 
fully, we observe that the prosperity 
of these times has as a by-product 
a depression in school membership. 
There remains but the observation 
that every drop-out is a monument to 
the stupidity of society — bleak evi- 
dence that schools and teachers have 
failed to win young men and women 
to the love of learning. 

It has been said, “If the way to a 
greater future for America is through 
the development of human resources, 
we can no longer afford to regard so 
lightly the services of the teacher.” 
Boards of education determine school 
policies, the superintendent and his 
principals administer the program, 
but it remains for the classroom 
teacher to measure with patience and 
complete understanding the avenues 
of approach to learning. 

Basically, what each of us seeks is 
a way to make life more worth while. 
As education’s part in this objective 
teachers will impart essentially their 
own personalities. Today as always 
the power of education is found in the 
applied wisdom and watchfulness, the 
patience and persuasion of those 
charged with the educational develop- 
ment of boys and girls. Such qualities 
are solvents for many ills. 

And always the road to learning is 
paved with co-operation and appreci- 
ation. Winship says, “Appreciation 
is the inspiration of learning.” 

The age-old problem in education 
resolves itself into how to get the 
most from the least and how to get 
a lot from everyone. Arthur Guiter- 
man has set the answer in verse: 


No printed word nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should 


Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 
Successful educators are first good 

salesmen, and good salesmen have a 

way of cultivating interest even in a 
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dormant bud. It has been said that 
nothing was ever put across without 
enthusiasm. Children are but im- 
mature models of adults. They react 
to much of the philosophy and psy- 
chology of grown-ups. 

The teacher who looks upon her 
class as prospective customers for a 
product of which she is almost the 
sole dispenser acknowledges the 
validity of an approach to education 
through the personal appeal. Show 
an individual how he personally 
profits on his investment of time and 
money and he immediately becomes 
an interested prospect. This is true 
whether the individual be a child or 
an adult and whether the product be 
education or a new hat. 

Pupil enthusiasm for subject mat- 
ter depends on teacher enthusiasm for 
subject matter and for learning. Ap- 
proach to the teaching of any subject 
can very humanly be made through a 
presentation of the fineness of the 
product and the services and the good 
to be derived from_ its. mastery or 
ownership. 


Appraisal by Pupils 

Figure it any way you want, there 
is nothing more basic in school public 
relations than the appraisal of teach- 
ers by pupils. Boys and girls unknow- 
ingly reserve the right to be wrong. 
Their judgment of their teachers 
oftentimes constitutes the basis of the 
home’s praise or blame of the entire 
school system. 

In effect this translates the relation- 
ships of teachers with their pupils 
into the fact that public relations are 
actually private relations openly ar- 
rived at. Definitely and always the 
teacher is the heart of the school and 
what the pupil thinks of teacher the 
home thinks of the school. Unreason- 
able as this may sometimes be, we 
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find the parallel in business. Too fre- 
quently we are inclined to judge the 
gas company or the electric company 
by the man who reads the meter. 

In effect pupils are usually sus- 
tained in their appraisal of teachers— 
in their likes and dislikes. A recent 
study, Teachers and Teaching by 
Frank W. Hart (published by The 
MacMillan Company) reveals that 
the teacher the pupils like best is their 
best teacher. 

She is: (1). helpful with school- 
work, explains lessons and assign- 
ments; (2) cheerful and happy, has 
a sense of humor and can take a joke; 
(3) human, friendly, and companion- 
able, and “is one of us.” (4) She un- 
derstands pupils ; (5) she makes work 
interesting ; (6) she is strict in main- 
taining standards and has control of 
the class and has their respect. 

Students also observe that the good 
teacher is impartial — has no pets. 
She is not cross, nagging, or sarcas- 
tic. With such a teacher “we learn 
the subject.” 

There have been many fruitful 
analyses of what constitutes good 
teaching and good teachers from the 
standpoint of professional aspects. 
Some of the more valuable studies 
have been the result of sincere ap- 
praisals by teachers themselves. 


Appraisal by Teachers 


Recently I sat down with a group 
of self-searching teachers who were 
attempting to make an honest, though 
rather painful effort to peer into their 
inner selves. They wanted to measure 
all teachers with their own self- 
fashioned performance gauge. 

The analysis and the rejects by 
these teachers were amazing. These 
men and women, seasoned educators 
every one, concluded that some teach- 
ers were laggard in realizing maxi- 
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mum success because of disregard for 
the importance of seeming trivialities. 
None as much as once ascribed fail- 
ure in winning pupil admiration to 
the lack of subject mastery. 

Discarding the filigree, these good 
folks said that pupil-teacher relation- 
ships were at a low in many instances 
because some teachers give their 
pupils the feeling that they — the 
teachers — know all the answers. 
They tell the same stories over and 
over and, what’s even worse, in tell- 
ing the story they oftentimes fail to 
observe the rules of good story tell- 
ing; that is, they don’t allow them- 
selves on occasion to be the “goat” 
in the story. 

One teacher, a father, contributed 
the observation that he overheard his 
older son ask a younger one if Mrs. 
Jones had told his class in arithmetic 
the story about the donkey and the 
sponges. It seems Mrs. Jones had told 
the same story to each successive 
fourth-grade arithmetic class for the 
past several years. 

These educators especially praised 
the teacher who worked for confi- 
dence of children and who didn’t hesi- 
tate occasionally to say she didn’t 
know or was sorry she was wrong. 


Appraisal by Laymen 


Then these teachers stepped out- 
side and looked in with laymen in or- 
der to study further the many ways 
of the “schoolmarm.” 

“Why are you seemingly always on 
the defensive and why don’t you treat 
adults as grown up?” 

“Why do some of you seem to cul- 
tivate favorites among your pupils 
and why do you sometimes avoid the 
little niceties that mean so much to 
children—a pleasant ‘thank you’ or a 
‘glad to see you back’ after a return 
from an absence?” 

Yes, gracious hospitality has a 
winning way wtih children, too. 

Then followed a mental pause 
among these teachers, after which two 
or three spoke almost as one and paid 
justified tribute to the abundance of 
good in that great mass of men and 
women who constitute the teaching 
profession. 

“The public is quick to acknowl- 
edge the fact that teachers are always 
dependable and willing,” they said. 

Finally, they concluded that of first 
importance to the profession are 
teachers who know the value of good 
pupil-teacher relations. 
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Value of Good Equipment 


Too often, yes, far too often, there 
seems to be almost complete igno- 
rance of a medium that when used to 
full advantage serves to build teacher- 
pupil pride and enthusiasm almost be- 
yond measure. I refer to the value of 
pleasant, clean attractive schoolrooms, 
well equipped. 

Good teaching and good learning 
tools do something for teacher and 
student morale that simply cannot be 
achieved in any other way. A fresh 
map, a modern globe, properly ad- 
justed desks, good pictures for the 
walls, handy pencil sharpeners, a 
sandbox with toys, perhaps a canary 
in an attractive cage, visual aids with 
fresh films and slides—these things 
make for a good beginning and for a 
spirited school year. 

Next to good teachers, good modern 
equipment can do more to sustain 
morale and the will to learn than can 
any other dollar investment in educa- 
tion. It serves as an excellent influ- 
ence in the struggle to extend the 
educational life of every boy and girl 
in these days of easy money and fre- 
quent drop-outs. The cost is small in 
relation to other items in the school 
budget, and yet the number of schools 
possessing good teaching tools and 
good learning tools is pitifully small. 

It has been said that school people 
have almost no sense of public rela- 
tions. To illustrate this in a positive 
fashion: it is not only ethical but 
highly remunerative occasionally to 
counsel parents regarding the good 
qualities of their children. 


‘Take Your Seat’ or ‘Thank You’ 


As one professor of education has 
said, “No- matter how deceitful or 
how dirty, how poor or how wealthy, 
how good a student or how bad, or 
how generally troublesome a child 
may be, we dare not overlook the fact 
that he is always somebody’s darling.” 

The teacher who makes an occasion 
—a telephone cali, a written note, a 
personal word—to tell the parent of 
a virtue in his child, is building per- 
manent and pleasant relations with 
both parent and pupil such as often- 
times pay dividends when such are 
most needed. 

Of signal importance is the per- 
sonal touch in teacher relations with 
pupils. A specific example will serve 
to substantiate this. 

In the course of a lesson prepara- 
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tion a tourth-grade teacher needed 
several cocoons for a project in sci- 
ence. Realizing the value of co-opera- 
tion in education, the teacher seized 
upon the opportunity for group work. 
She explained to her class of little 
folks that she would like very much 
to have each one bring a cocoon the 
following morning. In fact, if some of 
the children could bring two of three, 
it would be fine. 

That evening little Barbara told her 
father and mother of the assignment 
and talked the problem over at some 
length. Following the evening meal, 
the father went on a “field trip” with 
his young daughter. They searched 
the lilac bushes and the backyard 
shrubs. Their efforts netted not one 
cocoon but four. Proud of their suc- 
cess, father and daughter tied a string 
around the branches and placed the 
material on the table where the daugl- 
ter was certain to remember it in the 
morning. 

On the following evening the father 
with glowing pride asked his little 
girl, “Barbara, what did your teacher 
say this morning when you came to 
school with four big cocoons?” 

To this the little girl replied, “Oh, 
she met me at the door and said, ‘Put 
them on the table with the others and 
take your seat.’”’ 


The Human Factor, or Disposition 


The point of this story is that the 
fine enthusiasm which the father had 
cultivated for the teacher and the 
progress of the class was lost because 
of simple negligence on the part of 
the teacher. A mere “thank you” or 
an added word of appreciation for the 
extra response which the little girl 
had demonstrated would have paid 
dividends. 

Ability is said to be sixty percent 
disposition. Undoubtedly “disposi- 
tion” can be defined in many ways to 
meet many requirements. Certainly 
in teaching it would include the abil- 
ity to get along with children and, 
what is more, to develop within them 
the desire to learn. For the child it is 


doubly important to develop within — 


him the desire to feel one’s own im- 
portance. 

“Knowing how to do a thing is of 
very little value without knowing how 
to do it with somebody. In most jobs 
in life the human factor, whether we 
call it disposition or personality, is 
more important than book knowledge 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Chool and Community 
Health Services 


e health of the school child has 
for many years occupied the first 
place in the list of cardinal principles 
oi education. The fact that health is 
listed first among the cardinal prin- 
ciples does not mean, however, that 
in actual school practice its place is 
quite so prominent. 

\ cursory investigation usually will 
reveal the fact that in far too many 
school systems the place actually 
occupied by health instruction and 
practice is not a paramount one. If 
we are to be truthful, we must admit 
that we have given lip service to an 
ideal which has not been put into 
general practice. 

Having recognized the true situa- 
tion, however, I believe that we need 
not take a pessimistic view of the fu- 
ture. There is every indication at the 
national, state, and local levels that 
this plight is being recognized hon- 
estly by both educators and public 
health workers and that something 
will be done about it. 

The recent appointment of a joint 
committee on School Health repre- 
senting state-wide education and 
health interests is certainly a long 
step in the direction of more adequate 
recognition of the need for health 
education in the schools of the State. 
This committee has in turn appoint- 
ed subcommittees to study specific 
phases of health education and out 
of their deliberations has come a re- 
port of the committee as a whole, 
which may well.serve as a basis upon 
which better health programs may be 
established in all schools of Illinois. 

When the problem of setting up a 
school health program at. the local 
level is attacked, there arises at once 
the question as to the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the Department of 
Public Health and of the schools. 

Actually, there should be no great 
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difficulty in arriving at a mutually 
satisfactory solution to this problem. 
It really breaks itself down into three 
categories: those health problems 
which are principally the responsibil- 
ity of the health department; those 
health problems which are principally 
the responsibility of the school; and 
those in which there is definitely a 
joint responsibility. 


The Health Department 


Let us consider first the health 
problems which are largely in the 
province of the health department. 
Since the enforcement of public health 
rules and regulations necessary to the 
control of communicable disease rests 
officially with the health department, 
this agency naturally assumes the re- 
sponsibility for the isolation of the 
child having a communicable disease 
and the quarantine of children who 
have been exposed to the disease. 

In like manner, the careful epi- 
demiological investigations necessary 
to discover the focus of outbreaks and 
epidemics of communicable disease 
are the responsibility of the health 
officer, public health nurses, and sani- 
tary engineers who constitute the per- 
sonnel of the health department. 

It is now quite generally agreed 
that in areas in which adequately 
staffed health departments exist pub- 
lic health nursing service should be 
on a generalized basis. Under this 
system each public health nurse pro- 
vides all public health nursing services 
in a district having a population of 
approximately 5,000 persons. Of 
these persons about 1,000 will be 
school children. 

Thus, we find the public health 
nurse in her district making home 
visits for the purposes (1) of urging 
the correction of physical defects dis- 
covered during the course of school 
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health examinations, (2) of instruct- 
ing mothers relative to desirable hy- 
gienic regimens for children of school 
age; (3) of demonstrating to mothers 
the method of carrying out isolation 
techniques in the home in which there 
is a school child who has a communi- 
cable disease, and (4) of urging the 
immunization of all children against 
those diseases for which an efficient 
immunizing agent is now available. 


The School 


Turning to those phases of the 
school health program which are dis- 
tinctly the function of the schools, we 
mention’ first of all the teaching of 
health. The instruction of the child 
both by academic means and by pre- 
cept is definitely the province of the 
person who is trained as a teacher. 
Only by increasing the knowledge of 
the child relative to personal and 
community health can any health pro- 
gram be made successful in practice. 

Another area of the school health 
program which is definitely in the 
province of the schools is the daily 
observation of the school child for 
symptoms of departure from normal 
health. It is the classroom teacher, 
who spends many hours each day in 
close contact with the school child, 
who is able to detect the child who 
probably has defects of vision, or of 
hearing, or nutritional status, the 
child who has poor health habits. 
Prompt referral of such children to 
the health department will greatly fa- 
cilitate discovery of remediable defects. 

Still another phase of the school 
health program which is distinctly the 
responsibility of the schools is the 
provision of special facilities for chil- 
dren having defects of vision, hearing, 
speech, etc., in order to conserve such 
residuals of these faculties as remain 
and to re-educate the child to live 
with his handicap. Schools providing 
facilities of this type enable many 
children to grow into well-adjusted 
adults who can take their places in 
the world and live with satisfaction to 
themselves and their associates. 


Joint Responsibilities 


Now, turning to the phases of the 
school health program which are 
jointly the responsibility of the health 
department and the schools, we may 
consider first the over-all method of 
attack on these problems. 
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Usually it will be found mutually 
advantageous that there be appointed 
a local joint committee which has on 
its membership representation from 
the medical, public health nursing, 
and sanitation fields of the health 
department and from the adminis- 
trative and teaching fields of the edu- 
cational systems. 

This committee should carefully 
consider all school health problems 
which representa joint responsibility 
of the two agencies and in each case 
should arrive at a plan of attack 
which includes careful delineation of 
the exact responsibilities each agency 
is to assume. 

Having arrived at a plan which is 
mutually. satisfactory, the representa- 
tives of each agency should be charged 
with the instruction of the personnel 
of their respective agencies with ref- 
erence to the details of the plan. Such 
careful planning and implementation 
will pay good dividends in smooth- 
ness of operation and in the attain- 
ment of satisfactory end results. 

Planning of this type should pre- 
cede operation of the school health 
program in all of the phases which are 
considered to be mutually the respon- 
sibility of the health department and 
the school system. Some of these 
phases involving joint responsibility 
of the school health program are: 

(1) The physical examination of 
school children, which is now re- 
quired by statute in Illinois; (2) 
teacher-nurse consultation relative to 
the health of the school children; (3) 
the sanitation of the school environ- 
ment and; (4) immunization and 
testing programs. 

For example, when school health 
examinations are initiated, the local 
joint committee through conferences 
should decide upon the grades to be 
examined, the type of record form to 
be used, the place at which the exam- 
inations will be performed, the times 
at which various groups will be ex- 
amined, the manner in which results 
of the examinations will be explained 
to the parents. 

The committee should appoint one 
of its members, usually the health 
officer, to clear with the medical and 
dental societies the medical and dental 
policies involved. 

Such careful planning takes much 
time in the initial stages of all pro- 
grams but it will result in a facility 
of operation which will repay the 
(Continued on page 95) 
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‘ob lirssvitlles 
Recreation Centers 


By E. B. BURROUGHS 


This community undertaking is not looked 
to as a cure-all of juvenile delinquency 


SES as a means “to prevent 
juvenile delinquency” is a concept 
that is taboo in Collinsville, Illinois. 
This community, which is part of the 
greater metropolitan area of St. Louis, 
assumes as a normal community re- 
sponsibility solution of its youth 
recreation problems and takes the at- 
titude that so-called juvenile delin- 
quency problems are in reality adult 
delinquency problems. 

Community responsibility is to see 
that the youth do not come into mass 
contact with the adults who exploit 
for commercial gain youth’s natural 
desire for fun and entertainment. 


Community Responsibility 


A program of summer playgrounds 
that has been maintained for a period 
of approximately seventeen years has 
now culminated in the establishment 
of an all-year program. United civic 
organizations have provided the mo- 
tivation, while the board of education 
and the Collinsville city council have 
co-operated to provide the facilities 
and the finances. The combination of 
the two tax-supported organizations 
of the community has been a very ad- 
vantageous one in promoting an enter- 
prise that benefits the entire city. 

Politics has played a very small 
part in the operation of the play cen- 
ters as at an early date the philosophy 
prevailed that the school interests 
should name the individuals to con- 
duct the centers. The fact that school 
property and school equipment were 
used reinforced this policy. The Lions 
Club, which originated the movement, 
insisted that the superintendent of 
schools recommend the playground 
supervisors, and this practice has been 
continued with the tacit approval of 
the board of education and the city 
council. 

This background of the playground 
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movement in Collinsville explains the 
community’s insistence that the 
present elaborate all-year program be 
not regarded as an expedient to de- 
crease juvenile delinquency. The 
movement is a continuation of a long 
established summer program. A com- 
munity recreation program for youth 
may reduce the tendencies towards 
delinquency, but it can not prevent 
delinquency until adult delinquents 
cease commercializing youth’s natural 
desire for fun and entertainment. 
Two recreation centers are in oper- 
ation at the present time: one, located 
at the high-school gymnasium, for 
high-school youths; another, located 
at the junior high school, for young- 
sters of grade-school age. While the 
games and activities for the two 
groups naturally vary, the general 
principles are the same. 


Operation of the Centers 


The indoor activities at the high- 
school center include table tennis, 
boxing, card playing, pool, dancing, 
deck tennis, and other activities of a 
similar nature. The group usually 
dance to juke box music, but they 
have a good youth orchestra that they 
bring forth on special occasions. 

Clubs of various sorts meet at the 
high school, such .as, science club, 
junior sportsman club, and photogra- 
phy club. 5 

Repairs and furniture changes are 
made with alacrity. Students sweep 
and clean the quarters after each pe- 
riod. They also operate their own 
“coke” bar and make the rules con- 
cerning the place. They enforce these 
rules as well. 

The supervisor was once very much 
surprised to see a sign on the wall of 
the “coke” bar room that read: “No 


(Continued on page 96) 
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By RUSSELL MALAN 


oe October, 1943 the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association has been following a new 
pattern in the appraisal of the needs 
and problems of schools in Illinois, 
and in the procedure of dealing with 
such problems. Now that a year has 
elapsed since the new plan of opera- 
tion was put into effect, we may 
evaluate its effectiveness in the initial 
stages of legislative activity. 

To review the action taken a year 
ago it is necessary to state only that, 
on recommendation of the executive 
committee of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, the membership of the Legislative 
Committee was divided into four sub- 
committees for study, planning and 
reporting in the areas of their respec- 
tive specific assignments. 

The four areas thus assigned were: 
(1) School Program Extension and 
Higher Education; (2) Taxation, 
School Finance, and Federal Rela- 
tions; (3) School Reorganization, 
School Code, and Administration ; 
(4) Teacher and Pupil Welfare. 

Each problem or need of legislative 
import to public education, as it be- 
comes evident, is classified and as- 
signed to the subcommittee handling 
the general topic to which it is related. 

Procedure from the point of assign- 
ment of problems is clearly outlined 
in the third paragraph of the printed 
Legislative Program of the Illinois 
Education Association as adopted by 
the Representative Assembly in Chi- 
cago, December 19, 1943, to wit: 

Each subcommittee will be charged with 
the task of taking assigned topics which fall 
under the major classification, analyzing the 
topics with reference to legislative needs, 
obtaining state-wide information on the 
problems involved, evaluating the possibili- 
ties of improvement of conditions by legis- 
lative procedure, and the making of specific 
recommendations to the whole committee. 
If the recommendations are accepted as pre- 
sented, or with modifications, by the whole 
committee, they then will become the frame- 
work of the Legislative Committee report 
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to the Representative Assembly of the IIli- 
nois Education Association in December, 
1944 and if adopted will be the mandate fcr 
the drafting of Illinois Education Associa- 
tion bills to be introduced in the Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly. 

At the time of publication of this 
article the cycle outlined in the above 
quoted paragraph has been completed 
except for the adoption of the report 
by the Representative Assembly at 
the Illinois Education Association 
meeting in December. 

Though the success of our program 
can be measured only in terms of the 
action taken by the legislative body of 
the state of Illinois in its session dur- 
ing the early months of 1945, we can 
determine in some respects how well 
our new approach to the formulation 
of a legislative program has been 
working. 


Committee-Staff Relations 


One of the most noticeable differ- 
ences between the pattern of pro- 
cedure prior to October, 1943 and 
that in effect since then, is in the 
relation of work of the Legislative 
Committee to that of the various de- 
partments of the Illinois Education 
Association headquarters office, par- 
ticularly to that of the Department of 
Research. 

In order to delineate the change in 
the line of procedure, let us assume 
that the work of the Department of 
Research should be primarily to secure 
facts, determine trends, weigh values 
and gather needed information, all of 
which will assist in the ultimate ex- 
ercise of sound judgment. Let us as- 
sume, also, that it is the obligation 
of the Legislative Committee, acting 
for the teachers in Illinois, to accept 
a large measure of responsibility in 
determining policies and making de- 
cisions in respect to legislation. 

Prior to the operation of the pres- 
ent plan, the Legislative Committee 
usually met as a whole, with all 
eighteen members acting, first and 
last, upon each problem and on every 
change in policy. 
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Obviously not all members could 
be equally well informed on all topics. 
No one, or no one group, was charged 
with the study of a specific problem. 
If a member became especially well 
informed along a certain line, he did 
so as a result of his following an indi- 
vidual interest or as a result of the 
pressure of circumstances in his com- 
munity. In many cases the authority 
which his study produced was lost in 
the voice and vote of the other seven- 
teen members. 

In order to avoid risks that might 
result from the interplay of so many 
divergent opinions, the conflict of 
ideas, or from ill-timed conclusions 
on the part of a partially informed 
membership, the single committee 
tended to shift the responsibility in 
making decisions on matters of policy 
to the Director of Research, or the 
Executive Secretary of the associa- 
tion or to both. 

Under the present plan a subcom- 
mittee studies only those problems 
which come in the field of a desig- 
nated general topic, and its study is 
careful and thorough. 

To furnish the subcommittee with 
the information needed and to serve 
as counsel, Mr. Grimm, our Director 
of Research, works with each sub- 
committee on the problems within its 
jurisdiction. In addition to his serv- 
ices with all subcommittees, each sub- 
committee has assigned to it one of 
the other members of the staff. 

That there may be proper correla- 
tion with the work of the I. E. A. 
Teacher Welfare Committee, that 
committee’s chairman, Dr. John C. 
Carrington, serves as an ex-officio 
member of the subcommittee on 
Teacher and Pupil Welfare. 

It follows, logically, that under this 
organization procedure, members of 
the subcommittees are likely to be 
better informed in their respective 
fields of study than they could be in 
all fields of concern to the Legislative 
Committee. They also are in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the counsel 
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of the Director of Research and of 
other staff members as their work 
progresses and before recommenda- 
tions are formulated. The advantage 
of this procedure over the previous 
one is obvious. 

When the subcommittee chairman 
appears before the whole Legislative 
Committee to present his report for 
approval, he is in a position to speak 
with authority derived from experi- 
ence with all facts related to the prob- 
lem and‘from the well-seasoned judg- 
ment of the members of his subcom- 
mittee as well. 


Function of Executive Group 


The method of sifting problems, of 
determining priority of problems, and 
ultimately of constructing the legis- 
lative report is another point of de- 
parture from earlier practices. 

Since the eighteen members of the 
Legislative Committee compose a 
group too large to call together quick- 
ly when ‘an immediate decision is 
necessary, an executive committee of 
four members has always been se- 
lected from the larger group, with 
authority to act in its place. 

Within the old pattern one of the 
duties of this executive committee 
was to “boil down” the legislative 
program to what seemed to be reason- 
able proportions before it was pre- 
sented to the whole committee, and to 
have ready for the whole committee 
a tentative outline to follow in dis- 
cussion relating to the adoption of the 
final report. 

Thus accumulated problems and 
needs carried over from a previous 
legislative session, new issues created 
by changing conditions, and ideas 
coming from the Research Depart- 
ment were all presented to the execu- 
tive committee for analysis and shap- 
ing before presentation to the larger 
group. It was a process of funneling 
in reverse, with the bulk of matter 
for legislative consideration poured 
into the small end of the funnel. 

Now the funneling process is al- 
lowed to work naturally. All accumu- 
lated problems, new issues, and perti- 
nent ideas are analyzed, classified ac- 
cording to kind and relationships, and 
assigned to the study groups. The 
study groups, after a year or more of 
work on the specific problems and 
issues, report to the whole committee. 
Decisions regarding general policy, 
and consideration of the basic detail 
in specific problems have become the 
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responsibility of the whole committee 
after hearing the recommendations of 
the subcommittees. 

From the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Committee the 
cast of the legislative program is 
made. The job of assembling the 
legislative program of the Illinois 
Education Association to be presented 
for adoption at the December meeting 
is then left to the executive committee 
of four members, composed of the 
chairmen of the four study groups. 

Thus the funneling operation be- 
comes a normal one, with the mass of 
material going into the extended com- 
mittee workshops, and the final report 
proceeding from the small executive 
committee. 

An important tactical advantage of 
the new pattern is that the work un- 
der the respective groups begins to 
assume direction long before the Gen- 
eral Assembly convenes. As work 
progresses in the study groups, mem- 
bers of the staff are in a better posi- 
tion to meet with representatives of 
other organizations interested in 
public education and to discuss with 
them the needs of our schools. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of presenting I. E. A. legislative 
recommendations to such organiza- 
tions before they have determined 
their own programs rather than after. 


Bill Drafting Facilitated 


The drafting of bills to implement 
our program is a task of such propor- 
tions that an early start is a distinct 
advantage. As the work of the study 
groups progresses during a pre- 
legislative year, the Director of Re- 
search and the Executive Secretary 
are in a position to begin preliminary 
work on bills much sooner than would 
have been possible under the old plan. 

That the new plan has much to 
recommend it, has been demonstrated. 
All the answers in respect to its effici- 
ency are not yet in. It has, however, 
gained the confidence of the members 
of the present Legislative Committee, 
who are now using it. Their opinion 
generally is that the committee may 
well have a greater degree of confi- 
dence in the decisions reached under 
present methods, and it should there- 
fore be willing to assume a higher 
degree of responsibility for establish- 
ing policies relative to legislation. 

Members of the committee and of 
the staff recognize that, because of 
the flexibility of the present pattern, 
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the committee may function more 
effectively during ensuing sessions o/ 
the Sixty-fourth General Assembly. 


Progress of Program 


At this point the reader may won- 
der what bills are in the making. 
Mention of detailed developments has 
not been made for two reasons. First, 
at the time of writing the program 
has not been drafted in report. form 
by the executive committee of the 
Legislative Committee, and the writer 
does not want to assume responsi- 
bility for the form of definite state- 
ments; secondly, a premature publi- 
cation of legislative plans would un- 
doubtedly be subject to biased inter- 
pretation on the part of interests op- 
posed to school and teacher welfare 
extension and would thus react ad- 
versely upon the I. E. A. program. 

Progress. reports, however, will 
soon be presented by the Legislative 
Committee to the various Divisional! 
committees and delegate bodies. 
Moreover, all delegates to the next 
annual meeting of the I. E. A. will 
receive copies of the legislative pro- 
posals as finally approved by the com 
mittee in advance of the meeting 
Members should channel suggestions 
relative to legislation through their 
respective Division delegates or their 
Division’s representative on the state 
Legislative Committee. 


Status of Federal Aid 


Senate Bill 637, which proposes 
that Federal aid to education shall be 
increased by $300,000,000 annually— 
re-referred to committee as the out- 
come of the debate in the Senate held 
during five memorable days of Octo- 
ber, 1943-—on September 21, 1944 
was again reported out minus the 
Langer amendment, but with some 
amendment, the N.E.A. Legislative- 
Federal Relations Division reports. 

The comparable bill in the House, 
H.R. 2849, remains shelved in com- 
mittee awaiting action on Discharge 
Motion No. 12, which according to 
the latest reported count now has 145 
of a required 218 signatures. 

A report persists that the House 
committee will hold a hearing on H.R 
2849 shortly after Congress recon 
venes. Such hearing, should it ma- 
terialize, would indicate the strength 
of support for the measure in the 
House and the effectiveness of the 
work done by the “folks back home.” 
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Domination, Guidance 
and Freedom 


| N education, as in other life activities, 
mature persons are called upon to 
work with persons who are less ma- 
ture. Often conflict results. The teach- 
er tends to hold the child in an im- 
mature relationship by dominating 
him. On the other hand, the child is 
oiten inclined to estimate his ability 
to manage his own affairs higher than 
the teacher does. This situation fre- 
quently leads to conflict between the 
learner and the teacher. 


It is a well-known fact that children 
are born so immature that they re- 
quire some domination in order to 
survive. Early in life the will of an 
adult is needed to determine what a 
child is to eat, when he is to eat, what 
clothes he should wear, and at what 
hour he should go to bed. Domination 
of this sort is both desirable and bene- 
ficial; it is a necessity imposed by 
Nature herself and is quite justifiable 
when the motive of the adult is to pro- 
mote or safeguard the immediate well- 
being of the child. 

On the other hand it is a well-known 
fact that the will to control his own 
behavior develops very early in the 
life of a child and continues to in- 
crease throughout life. 

This desire for self-control of be- 
havior appears to be one of the strong- 
est human desires. When one is able 
to achieve his own desires without 
restriction, he feels free. 

The state of being free is, however, 
a relative one because freedom in and 
of itself is illusory and impossible. 
Even the recks and stones about us 
are under control. The forces of gav- 
ity hold them in place, and they are 
subject to movement caused by forces 
not inherent in them. 
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A Message for Every 
Teacher and Every Parent 


So it is with the human organism. 
While the individual may feel free, 
the feeling is relative to controls which 
he is able to manipulate. Even the 
person who feels free recognizes that 
there are certain controls which op- 
erate regardless of his desires. With- 
in the frame of reference set by our 
understanding of these controls, how- 
ever, we feel free to the extent that 
we are masters of our behavior. 


It is likewise a fact that the adult 
person can, through guidance, be of 
great assistance to the child who wants 
to learn. The adult can, if both he and 
the child desire it, share his experience 
with the child and enable him to short- 
circuit the learning process so as to 
become more mature and hence more 
free at an accelerated pace. 


The goal of the teacher, as well as 
the crucial problem of the teacher, is 
to deal with the child in such a way 
that domination gives way to guidance 
and that through guidance the learner 
becomes able to manage his own af- 
fairs and feel free. The problem, of 
course, is when to dominate, when to 
guide, and when to set free. 

It might be wise, at this point, to 
define what is meant in this discus- 
sion by the terms domination, guid- 
ance, and setting free. By “domina- 
tion” is meant “acting for another 
person or controlling his behavior by 
rules, regulations, orders, directions 
and mandates when the person so con- 
trolled does not know or does not 
accept the need for such control nor 
does he recognize any reason there- 
for.” By “guidance” is meant “the 
giving of assistance to a child who 
feels the need for assistance, who 
wants to learn, and who asks for or 
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By C. A. WEBER* 


consents to assistance.” By “setting 
free” is meant “providing for the child 
the opportunity to achieve his goals 
unrestricted by the wills of others 
within a frame of reference in which 
such action is possible.” 

It is important to point out, I think, 
that the person who so regiments him- 
self that he knows before he acts every 
consequence of his action is likely to 
be most free. Such a person is not 
surprised at the results of his action ; 
he has foreseen the consequences. He 
has selected the consequences by his 
choice of action. 

Obviously, to so regiment oneself is 
specific. It must be done in certain 
limited areas, for no individual will 
be found who has sufficient knowledge 
and understanding of the forces which 
impinge upon men to be able to fore- 
see all the consequences of his acts. 
None of us can ever hope to foresee 
all the consequences. 

Hence, freedom as such is limited. 
It is limited by knowledge and under- 
standing and skill. We may be rela- 
tively free in some areas but greatly 
dominated in others because we are 
informed in one and ignorant in 
others. 

Thus a child who has very limited 
knowledge is unable to predict many 
consequences of his acts—he is not 
able to be very free. This conception 
of freedom rules out “doing what one 
wants to do” regardless of conse- 
quences. The latter is license and 
anarchy, but not freedom. 


In the schools of America the con- 
trol of children by teachers should al- 
ways be directed toward the develop- 
ment of the immature personality so 
that the learner is increasingly free. 
At first the learner is definitely de- 
pendent, then he develops partial com- 
peténcy, and as he grows he becomes 
more and more free and hence more 
and more mature. As the learner de- 
velops through these three stages, the 
teacher finds that the appropriate tech- 
niques to be used are domination in 
the first stage, guidance in the second, 
and freedom in the third. 


Domination Must Contribute 
to Self-Control 
Whenever the child, immature with 
respect to a given situation, needs 
*Dr. Weber is Associate Professor of Education. 
at the University of Connecticut and is an experi- 


enced school superintendent, having served in the 
latter capacity for sixteen years in Illinois. 
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something to save him from conse- 
quences of which he is not aware or 
whenéver emergencies require it to 
facilitate his powers of self-direction 
or insure his safety, the teacher is 
obligated to try to dominate the child 
by control through orders, directions, 
discipline, or by physical action. 

The greater the degree of maturity 
of the learner the more difficult domi- 
nation becomes and the more the 
teacher should try to function on the 
basis of guidance. If, however, guid- 
ance does not seem to be effective for 
the purposes indicated, domination is 
justified—the greater the emergency, 
the greater the justification. 

It should be pointed out, I think, 
that the teacher should make sure that 
his purpose is really to be of service 
to the child and not to exploit him for 
his own selfish benefit before he uses 
the techniques df domination. The 
teacher should likewise plan his ac- 
tions to reveal to the child how self- 
direction might be attained to elimi- 
nate the need for domination and to 
plan his approach to the problem so 
that the child develops a desire for 
self-direction in future situations sim- 
ilar in character. 

Because all of us learn through ex- 
perience, it is quite natural that the 
child who has been successful as a 
result of being dominated becomes 
aware of his acquired success and de- 
velops a feeling of competency when 
such feeling may not be justified. 
As a result the child, forgetting that 
the teacher may have greatly simpli- 
fied the problem, may feel confident of 
his own ability to direct his own be- 
havior when his immature powers do 
not warrant it. This creates for the 
teacher and for the child a difficult 
problem. 

On one hand, the desire of the child 
to be free needs to be developed and 
strengthened ; on the other hand, the 
child needs to be made aware of the 
fact that he may have become com- 
petent in a very small area of a total 
problem, that there is much more to 
be learned before freedom can exist. 

Initiative, courage, love of adven- 
ture, and the desire for self-control 
must be developed in balance with the 
development of the ability to fore- 
see consequences. Such development 
should be encouraged as a check 
against the other. Probably the 
growth of courage, initiative, and the 
desire for self-control is the more im- 
portant of the two and should be de- 
veloped slightly in advance of caution. 
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Thus, the wise teacher will always 
do careful planning regarding the use 
of domination to see how domination 
can be made to contribute to self-con- 
trol, and the wise teacher will always 
share as completely as possible, ac- 
cording to the maturity of the child, 
the reasons for the necessity of domi- 
nation. The wise teacher will see to 
it that the child sees through domina- 
tion, that he sees opportunities for 
eliminating the need for it. 


Guidance Produces Inquiry 


As rapidly as the child becomes 
able, the teacher should discard domi- 
nation and shift to guidance. The 
child should be encouraged to appraise 
the consequences of his acts, to evalu- 
ate his plans of action, and to try out 
his plans in imagination. Guidance be- 
gins, then, as soon as the learner 
recognizes his competency to a degree 
that he asks for advice, seeks assist- 
ance, or makes inquiry. 

Guidance becomes an effort on the 
part of the teacher to help the child 
help himself rather than an attempt 
to help the child perform an act. It 
means bringing the child’s attention 


to the aspects of his problem which 


he has overlooked, sharing knowledge 
and experience with him, suggesting 
techniques for getting at the real dif- 
ficulties of his problem, and supplying 
him with some knowledge of adult 
standards of evaluation of his plans of 
action. Guidance implies sharing of 
ideas as plans of action; it implies 
sharing knowledge of consequences ; 
and it implies sharing of evaluation. 

Domination produces habits as end 
results while guidance produces in- 
quiry, and inquiry is thinking. Guid- 
ance is faulty, therefore, if it fails to 
result in inquiry. 

That guidance is most likely to be 
valuable which results in the learner’s 
establishing purposes which are worth- 
while, plans of action based upon 
inquiry, tryout in imagination to pre- 
dict the best plan of action arising out 
of inquiry, and evaluation in terms of 
the worth-while goals and purposes as 
measured by consequences. Guidance 
passes over into co-operative effort 
and freedom when the child is mature 
enough to assume responsibility for 
his further inquiry. 


School Changes Needed 
to Promote Freedom 


Our schools have dealt very super- 
ficially with the problem of matura- 
tion. They have followed the foolish 
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practice of setting an age standard for 
the attainment of maturity. Yet, every 
teacher knows that some children at 
the age of twelve are much more able 
to vote and to participate in civic af- 
fairs than many men of forty. 

In school we set up grades accord- 
ing to the chronological age of chil- 
dren, totally ignoring the factor of 
maturation. We give examinations at 
the end of a term or semester because 
we are operating on a basis of domina- 
tion, whereas we ought to give quali- 
fying examinations at the beginning 
of the term or semester at the request 
of the learners to see whether or not 
they are qualified to enter upon the 
next higher level of work. 

As teachers, as administrators, as 
parents, we need to become more con- 
cerned with changing objective ar- 
rangements in our schools so that chil- 
dren can grow rapidly toward the goal 
of freedom based upon competency. 

To do this, we will find it necessary 
to use domination only in emergencies, 
to give up domination techniques in 
favor of guidance as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to organize our curriculum 
so that self-direction and _ self-con- 
trolled inquiry are the common pos- 
session of all of our children. 


Veterans Tuition 


Under policies being formulated by 
the U. S. Veterans Administration, 
it is probable the U.S.V.A. will pay 
to secondary schools in which vet- 
erans enroll tuition at the regular rate 
charged by such institutions for out- 
of-district enrollees, the Legislative- 
Federal Relations Division of the 
N.E.A. reports. 

If the school has no set tuition 
rates, the Administration will pay at 
the rate of $10 per month or $90 for 
a school year of nine months. In the 
event such rates are inadequate, the 
appropriate school authority may take 
the matter under advisement with the 
Veterans Administration Facility lo- 
cated in the state where the question 
of tuition adjustment arises. 





Tuition rate policies for colleges — 


(including junior colleges) provide a 
minimum of $90 per year of nine 
months, which amount may increase 
under approved conditions not to ex- 
ceed $500 per year including “books, 
supplies, equipment, and other neces- 
sary expenses” and exclusive of main- 
tenance, travel and so forth, for the 
individual. 
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The Work of the County 
Superintendent 


|. would be interesting to peer into 
the minds of a number of people to 
learn what they think a County 
Superintendent of Schools really does. 
It would be even more interesting to 
witness the surprises which most new 
county superintendents experience 
when they enter office and begin to 
learn their way around in the maze. 

To be too specific in relating what 
a county superintendent does would 
result in a mere itemization without 
much room for comment. I have be- 
fore me such a list of activities which, 
while by no means complete, requires 
four pages closely written. On the 
other hand generalities regarding the 
types of activities of his office and the 
phases thereof would be dull and 
without much meaning. A better way 
to get at our purpose may be to con- 
sider a few incidents typical of those 
enacted many times over in each of 
the offices of the 102 superintendents. 


Legal Aspects 


One of the first discoveries the new 
county superintendent makes is the 
extent to which he is involved in the 
legal aspects of school administration. 

The school in District No. 3 has 
been closed for two years. The three 
trustees of that township with their 
treasurer come to the county superin- 
tendent’s office without notice and 
with knives all sharpened to carve up 
the district because the law says that 
if a district fails to maintain school 
for two years the trustees shall at- 
tach the territory comprising it to one 
or more adjoining districts. 

The plans for the operation are 
almost complete when it is discovered 
that the Supreme Court has ruled 
that the practice of sending children 
out of the district and paying their 
tuition at another school is interpreted 
as maintaining school. There are two 
children in District No. 3 who have 
received such accommodations ; so the 
district is saved to retain its corporate 
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An interpretation of the way in which the 
county superintendent of school functions 


identity as long as there is a resident 
child being educated by it. The knives 
are sheathed, the trustees withdraw. 

A young teacher is distressed. At 
the close of the school year the clerk 
had come to her with notice that she 
had been rehired for the next year. 
Later one of her friends on the board 
moved out of the district and his 
elected successor was unfavorable 
toward her, a situation which then 
made the board two to one against 
her. The new board is now going to 
fire her, since it hasn’t given her a 
written contract anyway. Can they do 
that to her and is this new board 
member legally elected ? 

No notices had been posted calling 
the election and the election had been 
held on Tuesday. Notices of school 
elections must be posted at least ten 
days prior to the election. School elec- 
tions must be held on Saturday. 

To correct this irregularity another 
election is held with the result that 
the same man is put in office. Now to 
dispose of the teacher! But the board, 
before the vacancy in it had occurred, 
had voted to re-employ her for the 
next year and the proper officer, the 
clerk, had notified her verbally thereof. 

Such verbal contract.is as binding 
as one written. The teacher retains 
her position. 

The classrooms in No. 106 are very 
crowded. When the district roll. is 
scanned, it is discovered that John 
Hanson in the seventh grade lives 
with his uncle in the district. Does he 
have a right to the school privileges 
of this district? 

First, where are his parents? They 
are found to be living in a hotel in an 
adjoining district and both are work- 
ing. John’s legal residence is with his 
parents and in their district he can 
attend school, but if he is to continue 
in No. 106 that board may require 
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the payment of tuition. In fact if any 
voter in the district should insist upon 
it in court, the board would be obliged 
either to dismiss John or to collect 
tuition for his schooling. 

These are just a few samples. Not 
many days and no weeks go by with- 
out some legal questions being called 
up for settlement. 


Certification, Tenure and 


Retirement 


The task of issuing, registering, 
and recording up to 1000 teaching 
certificates under varying regulations 
and changing laws requires some 
knowledge, quite some time, and oc- 
casionally a little patience. 

Miss Roma has come into the coun- 
ty from an adjoining county where 
she has been teaching. She has regis- 
tered her Limited Elementary Cer- 
tificate. At the end of the year she 
presents the elementary certificate 
and a supervisory certificate as well 
for registration. 

The supervisory certificate turns 
out to be one which she has obtained 
on the basis of two years of training 
and an examination. It is renewable 
at the end of four years providing the 
holder has by that time earned a total 
of ninety semester hours of college 
work. This is the end of the fourth 
year, and Miss Roma has but eighty 
semester hours. The certificate can 
not be renewed. 

One of the greatest hindrances to 
teaching’s becoming highly ‘profes- 
sional is the much too high percent- 
age of people entering teaching who 
drop out within five years. As long 
as this is so, starting salaries will re- 
main low and the comparatively few 
who make teaching a life work will be 
handicapped in their attempt to build 
a profession. 
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The Teacher Tenure Law corrects 


some difficulties and creates. some 
others. A board of education does not 
wish to take the responsibility of per- 
mitting a staff of six teachers to attain 
tenure status at the end of the pro- 
bationary period, and so it gives all 
of them notice of dismissal. It ex- 
pects that the new board will rehire 
them but questions whether they will 
then be on tenure or will be starting 
a new probationary period. The 
teachers aquire tenure upon being em- 
ployed by the new board. 


Even yet our teachers retirement 
system is little understood by too 
many teachers. Recently a supervisor 
in a sizable school system explained 
to a teacher, who likewise should have 
known better, that only the last ten 
year period of teaching was used fo 
determine the average salary, but that 
it didn’t matter because only so much 
pension was given anyway. Teachers 
of relatively high incomes were sup- 
posed to have ‘saved enough for the 
inactive years. 

This teacher was planning to stop 
teaching at age forty-five. She was 
disappointed to learn that the pension 
she would receive beginning at age 
fifty would not be bountiful. That the 
pension system is designed primarily 
to be of sustaining benefit to teachers 
who reach the age when they would 
be replaced by younger folks, had not 
occurred to her. 


Behaviour Problems 


If all children were equally good, 
that would be something. However 
some are not so good, and we have a 
few problem children. Miss James 
complains that Emory in the fifth 
grade is such a pest that she is obliged 
to keep him in a seat right up next to 
the front board. He just can’t read. 
What he learns today will be gone 
tomorrow. Does she have to keep 
him in school? 

There is no legal provision to ex- 
clude a child from school because he 
is mentally slow. However he may be 
excluded for improper conduct. The 
parents are anxious that Emory be- 
have and that he do his work. 

A physical and mental examination 
is arranged. Emory walks into the 
doctor’s office with a slight limp. The 
limp turns out to be actually a brain 
limp. Due to an early injury and ill- 
ness a brain connection has been so 
damaged that it is quite certain that 
Emory never will be able to learn to 
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read, or to learn much of anything 
else through his eyes. 

Few people living in-any county 
understand the actual extent of that 
county unless they cover the whole 
area as thoroughly as does the county 
superintendent in his regular visita- 
tion of the schools and in the many 
extra trips on special missions. It is 
surprisingly difficult to get to all of 
the schools thus within the year. 

School Visitation 

Visiting the teachers and the pupils 
is a most important item in school 
service, and the county superintend- 
ent strives to make this precious time 
as effective as possible. He appreci- 
ates the aid of the teachers and the 
pupils in pointing out some of the 
good features, as well as some of the 
unsatisfactory things for which im- 
provement is sought. Difficulties can 
be discussed and good ideas spread 
from school to school. Visitation is 
also the most enjoyable phase of the 
county superintendent’s work. 

Visitation of the people in their 
home communities is carried on most- 
ly at night. The county superintend- 
ent’s calendar is dotted annually with 
dates to attend from fifty to sixty 
patrons meetings and programs held 
at the school house. Parent-teacher 
associations and similar organization 
meetings make up the bulk of these 
dates. Happy times these are for 
everybody, though business meetings 
usually take a great deal of time to 
get little done. 

Following is a program, with the 
pupils, patrons, and some outside 
talent taking part. The county super- 
intendent usually is on, too. Then 
comes the big event — refreshments! 
These frequently mount to the pro- 
portions of a young banquet. It is 
amazing the goodies that can sud- 
denly appear from previously invisible 
baskets and packages. A person who 
doesn’t like people and doesn’t like 
to eat had better not become a county 
superintendent. 


Audits and Reports 


A picture of a large part of the 
business of the office may be had by 
a glance at the annual audit of the 
accounts of the 100 school districts 
and sixteen school township treasurers 
in one county. In this county the 
audit runs into the examinztion of 
some 10,000 checks written in the 
spending of some $600,000. 
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The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion requires a statistical report which 
takes about a week to enter on the 
prepared forms after the amounts of 
all entries have been determined. This 
is just one of many required reports. 

A common remark addressed to the 
county superintendent is, “Well, the 
schools are out. Now you have a long 
vacation.” Well, it isn’t so. The sum- 
mer months are very busy. 

The work of the county superin- 
tendent is varied, abundant, and in- 
tensely interesting. Every mail, every 
telephone call, every caller at the 
office bring an item of interest. Be- 
sides there is the constant challenge to 
serve the children, the teachers, and 
the patrons with the best possible 
schools. If all were done that could 
be done the county superintendent 
could be four people and all four be 
very busy. 





N. E. A. Memberships 


Reports from the N.E.A. Director 
of Membership, Mr. T. D. Martin in- 
dicate that as of November 2, forty- 
five Illinois school districts and fifty- 
nine schools in addition had attained 
100 percent enrollment in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The complete list of schools and school 
districts having 100 percent N.E.A. mem- 
bership will be listed in a later issue. The 
reports issued by the N.E.A. are based 
upon the classifications “schools” and “cit- 
ies” and this requires some clarification ac- 
curately to represent the situation in IIli- 
nois. A “city” is frequently reported as 100 
percent, when the district operating only 
the elementary grades is 100 percent. On 
the other hand, the independent high-school 
district is frequently listed as a “school.” 

Both the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. are 
working for greater professional solidarity 
and strength through integration of local, 
state and national organizations. A first 
step is greatly increased membership in the 
National Education Association. 

According to the plan adopted at its 1944 
convention the N.E.A. goal is 800,000 mem- 
bers by 1949, an increase of approximately 
90 percent. Progress toward this goal 
hinges upon the acceptance of annual mem- 
bership quotas by the various states. 

The Illinois Education Association has 
accepted an N.E.A. membership quota of 
20,000 members for the 1944-’45 year. This 
represents an increase of 6,000 members 
over the number attained in 1943-’44, or of 
approximately 43 percent. 

December 31 will mark the midyear, and 
no doubt at that time comparative figures 
for this year and the comparable period last 
year will be available. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Des DAVE: 

As you know, I have had a long- 
standing invitation from the War De- 
partment to visit some of our Army 
camps to observe the various selective 
and educational processes employed. 
The induction of my eighteen-year- 
old son, Kenneth, into the Army 
(anti-aircraft) gave me the excuse to 
break away from the office to visit 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois, and later 
Camp Stewart, Georgia. 


Reception Center 


At Fort Sheridan I first observed 
the Reception Center. Here the indi- 
vidual Army records begin. They 
continue to follow the individual 
throughout his entire military career. 
The cards used are so prepared that 
they can be easily pulled for such 
purposes as alphabetizing, classifica- 
tion as to ability, etc. 

In determining various abilities the 
Army uses its own tests. Achieve- 
ments, interests, and aptitudes are 
determined. Intelligence and under- 
standing are tested. Interveiws are 
used. A case-study approach is em- 
ployed. 

I was sorry to see that the school 
records are not used. It seems that 
they did not prove to be meaningful 
enough. Many were unsatisfactorily 
prepared by local school authorities. 
Perhaps the form itself was in error. 
Whatever the difficulty, I felt that 
school records might have been re- 
ferred to for better judgment in indi- 
vidual placement. 

On the other hand, I am forced to 
conclude that the military found that 
the draftee’s own statements regard- 
ing his training and experience were 
quite sufficient. I concluded, also, that 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


the Army had done a fine piece of 
work in classification and placement 
—far better than that employed dur- 
ing the First World War. 

Just at this point, Dave, I wish to 
draw a moral or two for the public 
schools. Generally speaking, we can 
greatly improve our individual perma- 
nent pupil record system. At the 
same time, I regret that we have to 
recognize the fact that in many 
schools — perhaps most of them — 
there is no such thing as a permanent 
system conveying data relative to the 
pupil’s health record, scholastic rec- 
ords, special tests, achievements, etc. 

The second point I wish to empha- 
size is the Army’s use of the indi- 
vidual interview as a basis for deter- 
mining an individual’s program. Un- 
doubtedly our schools and our pupils 
would profit greatly if we were to use 
the individual interview more fre- 
quently and wisely. Interviews with 
parents, social workers, employers, as 
well as with pupils and _ teachers 
would help us greatly in properly 
evaluating the pupil and his program. 

The Army has the advantage in 
assignment. Its placement people 
know what the Army needs from time 
to time. They can therefore assign 
persons to places where their services 
are needed as well as to places for 
which they are best suited. Wouldn't 
it be a fine thing if somehow or an- 
other schools could be kept currently 
informed regarding job and vocation- 
al opportunities and could help quali- 
fied persons into these jobs? 


Special Training Unit 

I was also greatly interested, Dave, 
in the Special Training Unit at Fort 
Sheridan. This is the place where the 
mentally educable below fourth-grade 
ability are raised to that level in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic primari- 
ly. Forty percent of the time of this 
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unit is employed in military drill and 
60 percent in educational training. 
The pupils (of all ages) at this post 
come chiefly from Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Michigan (the Sixth Service 
Command). Sixty percent are whites 
and 40 percent are Negroes. A spot 
map showing their location during 
the usual years of elementary educa- 
tion covers the country but also defi- 
nitely indicates previously known 
areas of economic inability and edu- 
cational insufficiency. 

What a cost, Dave, this country 
has paid for the inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity! Over 1,000,000 
men deferred because they were func- 
tionally illiterate! One million others 
had to leave their families, factories, 
and communities to take the places of 
those so defefred! Thus we experi- 
ence a double dose of ill consequence. 
When will we learn that to neglect 
educational opportunity anywhere in 
a democracy is to subtract from the 
total offerings of that democracy and 
indeed to that extent to endanger its 
very existence? We need to clean up 
our educational slums at once! 

You might be interested, Dave, in 
the materials and procedures em- 
ployed in bringing these men up to 
fourth-grade ability in eight weeks. 
The arithmetics, geared to military 
problems, use pictures as a_ base. 
They deal with simple number con- 
cepts, fundamental operations, money 
values, calendars, heights and weights, 
etc. An Instructor’s Manual and list 
of reference materials accompany the 
text. A unit test given at the end of 
the period of training determines the 
degree of achievement. 

The Army keeps its men currently 
informed regarding the news. Its 
news maps prepared by the Army In- 
formation Branch of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces are excellent. Illustrations 
and news from all fronts are provided 
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Mankind has always used the gift 
of rational thought with the greatest 
parsimony, looking always for a ter- 
minal point beyond which further 
reflection would be unnecessary. 


C. E. Ayres, The Theory of 
Economic Progress. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. 








currently. A monthly, Our War, deals 
simply with war organization, the 
purposes of the war, Americanism, 
our Government, our flag, etc. 
“Private Pete,” a cartoon, is an effec- 
tive medium of education in military 
courtesy and understanding. 

Expression is a goal for the S.T.U. 
The teacher’s manual states that the 
work in expression shall be directed 
toward developing an understanding 
of the objectives of this war, the im- 
perative necessity of victory, and the 
part that each soldier must play in 
achieving this goal. 

Reading is introduced via the 
“sound” method. A technical manual 
accompanies the Army Reader. The 
objectives are as follows: (1) to de- 
velop the ability to read and under- 
stand at a level that will enable the 
soldier to participate effectively in the 
Army; (2) to develop a minimum 
vocabulary including basic military 
terminology ; (3) to develop correct 
reading habits; (4) to instill a desire 
to read. 

Work sheets are provided, includ- 
ing multiple choice and completion 
tests. Word meaning is emphasized. 
A manual is provided for remedial 
reading purposes. Enunciation and 
pronunciation are corrected, sound 
blending and corrective reading exer- 
cises are used, and every effort is em- 
ployed to create confidence in reading 
ability. A critical spelling list is used. 

Supplementary readers and read- 
ing materials are used. Film strips 
and movie films are employed. His- 
tory, geography, civics, and similar 
subjects are taught indirectly through 
the reading course. Subjects such as 
The United Nations, Our History, 
The New Republic, America on the 
Move, The Louisiana Purchase ; Cali- 
fornia, Here We Come; The Dis- 
covery of America, The English 
Come to America, The Declaration of 
Independence, etc., indicate the range 
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and purposes of the supplementary 
reading materials. 

Monthly individual records are 
made and filed. Test results are 
recorded and personal interview 
sheets are filled out. Success is meas- 
ured by test achievements. 

It seems to me, Dave, that the 
S.T.U. employs procedures proved in 
many but not all of our schools. 
Again the Army has the advantage of 
definite goals to be achieved, a small 
pupil-teacher ratio, adequate (but not 
expensive) equipment, high motiva- 
tion, and definite procedures. 

The Army recognizes individual 
differences and has organized its edu- 
cational forces to meet them. It re- 
claims all who can be saved through 
education up to the minimal stand- 
ards required to serve Army needs. 
Are our schools geared to meet the 
minimal standards of society insofar 
as those educationally deficient are 
concerned ? 


Separation Center 


The third area of interest to me 
was the Separation Center. Here 
soldiers come to be discharged. Com- 
petent persons scrutinize the indi- 
vidual’s record which has accom- 
panied him throughout his military 
experience. Through personal inter- 
views the likes and dislikes, plans and 
desires of the individual are sought. 
Efforts are then made through the 
United States Employment Service, 
which has a representative here, to 
place the discharged man in work that 
is suitable as judged by his training, 
experience, and interests. How many 
of our schools attempt to place their 
graduates in jobs for which they are 
best prepared or to direct them into 
training for work to their liking and 
in keeping with previous training they 
may have had? 


Case Study of War Department’s 
General Prisoners 


The fourth service which interested 
me greatly was that introduced to the 
Nation by Lt. Col. Elden M. Sten- 
jem, Commandant of the Training 
Center. Colonel Stenjem, by a care- 
ful case-study approach that employs 
the services of psychologists, psychia- 
trists, etc. has reclaimed about 80 
percent of the War Department’s 
general prisoners (American soldiers 
violating military and civil law). The 
case-study “Big Brother” procedure 
employed has been marvelously suc- 
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cessful in the work of reclaiming 
these discarded soldiers. 

How:soon will all of our schools 
maintain adequate up-to-date indi- 
vidual records, employ modern. psy- 
chological and psychiatric services to 
determine the proper educational pro- 
cedures, and be adequately equipped 
to deal with individual differences? 

The. answer to this question and 
to many others is to be found in the 
willingness of the American people to 
pay the price of such services, to pro- 
vide the necessary equipment, and to 
secure teachers trained to understand 
and meet individual differences. 

Dave, the Army has given us much 
to think about as we look to the future 
of our schools. We are pleased to 
observe that the Army has learned 
much from us. It is time now for us 
to learn again from the Army. 


Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Leaders Workshop 


A Leaders Workshop sponsored by 
the Affiliated Teachers Associations, 
the Illinois Education Association, 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion was held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, September 
29 and 30. 

The theme of the meeting was the 
improvement of professional relation- 
ships and organization. Participants 
included Miss Hulda Maehling, execu- 
tive secretary, Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the National Edu- 
cation Association ; Miss Susan Scully, 
N. E. A. Director for Illinois, Chi- 
cago; Miss Katharine Obye, West 
High School, Rockford, Illinois ; Miss 
Ruth White, Rockford, Illinois; 
Claude E. Vick and Wendell C. Ken- 
nedy, Illinois Education Association, 
Springfield. 

Professor E. T. McSwain, North- 
western University, spoke at the 
luncheon on September 30. The sub- 
ject of his address was “Victory on 
the Educational Front.” 

The Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions at the business meeting elected 
officers as follows: 

President, M. J. Ryan, Nichol School, 
Evanston, Illinois; vice-president, Miss 
Martha Miller, Rock Island; secretary, 
Miss Ruth White, Rockford; treasurer, 
Miss Evelyn Houghton, Springfield; direc- 
tor for three years, Miss Kathryn Kelly, 
Joliet; director for one year, Robert Man- 


shott, Peoria; and news editor, Miss Doris 
Ekelberry, Urbana. 
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Have a “Coke”=So glad you're back 














++ Or offering a soldier the comforts of home. ~. 


HOME! There’s no place like it. And nobody knows 
it better than a fighting man back on furlough. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is one of the comforts of home everybody 
welcomes. That’s why frosty bottles of “Coke” belong 


in your home refrigerator. At the words Have a “Coke”, Z a ic -the global 


refreshment joins the party to make it gayer, brighter. The high-sign 


good old American custom of the pause that refreshes is 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


. ‘ = It’s natural for popular names 
spreading in many lands around the globe,—has become bp-cciaies Ginnie Mitenite- 


a happy symbol of our friendly, refreshing home-ways. —_ ete ape ary A niga 








COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Miss Burbridge Resigns 


Miss Hester Burbridge 


Miss Hester Burbridge, who served 
two years of a three-year term as 
chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee: of the Illinois Education 
Association, and as a member of the 
Board of Directors, on July 29 offered 
her resignation to the board. 

While Miss Burbridge was a jun- 
ior high-school principal, she had 
never lost the classroom teacher point 
of view and her elevation to the 
Board was a source of satisfaction to 
many classroom teachers. 

In her work with the association 
Miss Burbridge showed a real talent 
for organization and leadership, qual- 
ities which recommended her for a 
position with national headquarters of 
the Girl Scouts in New York City. 

During the two years that Miss 
Burbridge served as chairman of pub- 
lic relations progress was made in de- 
veloping greater interest in the I.E.A. 
among classroom teachers. This in- 
terest was advanced in part through a 
series of Workers Conferences held 
throughout the State last spring. 

Organization for the public rela- 
tions effort at the Division level was 
emphasized. The idea of a Division 
public relations committee made up of 
representatives from the respective 
constituent counties gained wider ac- 
ceptance than had hitherto prevailed. 

A teacher recruiting program im- 
plemented by organization of addi- 
tional chapters of Future Teachers of 
America in schools of education and 
training schools throughout the State 
and Future Teacher clubs in high 
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schools was initiated and advanced. 

An Illinois observance of American 
Education Week was another project 
of the public relations program initi- 
ated during this period. 

_Mr. Paul Grigsby, principal of 
the Granite City Community High 
School, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, was appointed by 
the board of directors to complete the 
unexpired term, and under his able 
leadership these efforts and other ac- 
tivities as well are being advanced. 

Miss Burbridge is entering the 
work of the national headquarters of 
the Girl Scouts as an executive in a 
new department, the Division of Pub- 
lic Understanding, which seeks to 
gain widespread support for a pro- 
gram of expansion in services to Girl 
Scouts, of whom there are now more 
than one million. This program en- 
visions additional well-trained profes- 
sional workers, more training for vol- 
unteer workers, further extension of 
the Girl Scout program to Negroes 
and work with other groups that have 
not been reached previously. 

Illinois reluctantly surrendered 
Miss Burbridge to work of great so- 
ial usefulness at the national level. 
The best wishes of the I.E.A. officers, 
staff, and membership go with her. 


Teaching Vacancies 


Every person who is qualified to 
teach in any position in the schools 
of Illinois is urged to enroll at once 
with the Division of Teacher Place- 
ment of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. A special request is made 
to returned service men or the wives 
of men in the armed services. 

Many vacancies still exist. This 
is especially true in the fields of 
Agriculture, Art, Commerce, Speech, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 
Auto Mechanics, Library, Music, 
Girls Physical Education, Biological 
and Physical Science, and Mathe- 
matics. Requests are now being re- 
ceived for mid-year recommendations 
and for the school year 1945-1946. 

The most satisfactory service can 
be given when sufficient time has 
been allowed for the proper ar- 
rangement of credentials. Enroll- 
ment forms will be sent upon request. 
Write or call Division of Teacher 
Placement, Illinois Education Associ- 
ation, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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Erma F. Imboden 


Miss Erma F. Imboden 


Miss Erma F. Imboden, assistant 
professor at Illinois State Normal 
University and supervising teacher in 
the eighth grade of the Thomas Met- 
calf Training School, died Saturday, 
September 9, in a hospital at Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin. She had been a mem- 
ber of the I.S.N.U. teaching staff 
since 1919 and was well known 
throughout the state of Illinois as an 
educational leader. 

She began her teaching career in 
the elementary school at Mazon, IIli- 
nois, later being employed at Decatur 
and Arcola, as well as in the state of 
Idaho. She received a diploma from 
the two-year course at Illinois State 
Normal University, a bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Chicago, 
and a master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Miss Imboden was selected as a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, honorary 
scholastic fraternity, while attending 
the University of Chicago. She was 
also a member of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Student 
Teachers, and the Illinois Elementary 
Supervisors Association. She was one 
of the charter members in Illinois of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary edu 
cation society for women. She had 
been active in parent-teacher work, 
having served for a number of years 
as chairman of the budget committee 
for the Thomas Metcalf organization 

The following is from a tribute pre 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Each year the Science Talent 
Search uncovers brilliant accom- 
plishments of thousands of high 
school boys and girls in the field 


of science. 


“Scientists for Tomorrow” 
tells the story of a typical Science 
Talent Search—how it is con- 
ducted—how a student may en- 
ter—how winners are selected. 
It portrays the five-day, all- 
expense-paid trip to Washington 
where the 40 top winners attend 
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Plants in 25 Cities 





ScHoot Service 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


the famous Science Talent In- 
stitute. Actual scenes show the 
winners visiting national shrines 
and meeting celebrities in the 
fields of science and government 
—and finally, the awarding of 
$11,000 in scholarships. 

Your students will want to see 
this inspiring film. It is loaned 
free, runs 20 minutes, is available 
in 16 mm and 35 mm. 

Fill out and mail the coupon. 
Note other films also available. 


nghouse 


I would like to show: (Please allow one month from date of request) 


PREFERRED DATE 


C) “Scientists For Tomorrow” 
(C “What Is Electricity?” 

(J “The Ramparts We Build” 
C) “On The Air” 


C) 16mm 


C] 35mm 


SECOND CHOICE THIRD CHOICE 


[} Parcel Post 


I understand that I may borrow these films free of charge, except for transportation. 


NAME (PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 


SCHOOL 
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ERMA F. IMBODEN 
(Continued from page 82) 
pared for her funeral by Dr. J. W. 
Carrington, director of the I.S.N.U. 
training schools : 

Miss Erma Imboden typified teaching at 
its best and teaching as a service profession. 
Her pupils loved her. She possessed that 
rare inflyence that caused children to want 
to learn. Under her guidance subjects took 
on meaning, usefulness, interest, and joy in 
mastering. Her influence caused children to 
grow in mental, social, physical and spiritual 
stature. . . Probably no greater tribute can 
be paid to Miss Imboden than to say that 
parents looked forward for years to having 
their children in her room and that children 
looked forward with eager anticipation to 
being with her. 
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Assured... 
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feity of all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration ef outstanding educa- 
tienal authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced te meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured... 


Te help you properly select Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
ebligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your schoo! syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Bri Film Library 
te fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclo Britannica Films 
are introdu inte your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at’ 
ence plays an important rele. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of . -¥ instructional 
P ~ pl ‘ tech iq of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 
Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 




















ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent #7, i 9 Films 46, rly [4 _— 5 
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A Study-Employment 


Plan for Youth 
B, Robert C. Welbrer 


. is unemployed in peace time 
and overemployed in time of war. 
Both conditions are unfortunate for 
youth. At the moment it is difficult to 
recollect that five years ago youth 
sought employment without success. 
Many are now employed who should 
be devoting themselves either fully or 
in part to their schooling. On a long- 
term basis their schooling is significant 
not only. to the young people them- 
selves, but to society. 

Long time trends of western civili- 
zation clearly limit job opportunities 
for youth: Technology tends to elimi- 
nate the employment of immature 
workers. Only during times of ex- 
treme manpower shortage is youth 
looked upon as a favorable supply of 
industrial labor. After the war, we 
can expect that youth will again be 
unwanted by industry. 


Value of Work Experience 


Very limited work opportunities, 
just as too much industrial demand 
for youth, is unwholesome. Some but 
not too much work experience is valu- 
able to the development of youth. 
This is so for two reasons. 

The one is psychological. Dealing 
with things, with tools and materials, 
concrete situations as they are present 
in the work-a-day world, with con- 
structing commodities that are defi- 
nitely, clearly and immediately useful 
to man, is a valuable contribution to 
the mind. Such activities develop an 
experiential background which pro- 
vides a matrix for interpreting aca- 
demic knowledge and for the motiva- 
tion of further learning. 


Lengthening Period of School 
Attendance 
The second reason for providing 
some work opportunities for youth is 
economic. Many upper secondary 
school and college youth must earn in 
order to continue their schooling. 
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How much general schooling every- 
one should possess is at present a lively 
topic of discussion. How specialized 
training should be provided, is also 
a matter which society must deter- 
mine. Programs of general education 
which every citizen should possess 
quite aside from his later specialized 
training are being offered by some 
secondary schools and colleges. In the 
case of the college, general education 
is usually more frequently emphasized 
at the junior-college level. In addition, 
many vocational training programs 
have been instituted at the secondary 
school and college levels. 

All this implies that youth should 
remain in educational institutions 
longer than was true of previous gen- 
erations. If all present-day youth are 
encouraged to take advantage first of 
the complete program of general edu- 
cation and secondly of some type of 
specialized training, they will be con- 
fronted, on the one hand, with the 
problem of financing so complete a 
program of schooling and, on the 
other hand, with the problem of post- 
poning too long the acquisition of 
initial work experience. 


Sources of Financial Assistance 


There are several sources of funds 
available to youth to aid them in 
financing their education. We think 
of the homes first. The parents aid 
youth in the acquisition of a more 
complete type of education as they 
understand the value of it and_to the 
extent that they themselves have the 
wherewithal to assist. This source of 
financial assistance varies with the 
periods of prosperity and depression. 

Scholarships are provided for a 
small percentage of the most promis- 
ing students. If “all the children of all 
the people” are to receive an adequate 
general education, however, scholar- 
ship funds are too limited to be of 
substantial aid. 
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Government subsidies are not a 
promising source in the light of the 
vastness of the Federal debt, except 
in the case of those veterans who will 
return to school with Federal aid. 

In the future as in the past, an im- 
portant source will be the financial 
return from part-time employment of 
youth themselves. 

Earning one’s way through college 
and even the upper years of the high 
school is an old American custom. 
Working at odd jobs around homes 
and small business concerns during 
the school year and selling aluminum 
ware or magazines during the sum- 
mer months are typical means of pro- 
viding funds for students. 

There is nothing in the least un- 
worthy about such employment if 
honestly done. Whether or not such 
activities provide, after the initial ex- 
posure to them, the kinds of experi- 
ence which students should acquire is 
quite questionable. The benefit of 
such jobs is likely to be limited to the 
financial aid which they provide. 
Then, too, the odd jobs in which stu- 
dents characteristically engage during 
the school year are sporadic as to time 
and depend little upon accumulative 
experiences. 


A Study-Employment Plan 

In an attempt to regularize and sys- 
tematize part-time employment for 
students at the University of Chicago, 
and as a source of labor in behalf of 
business, a study-employment plan 
was instituted four years ago. Mar- 
shall Field and Company, and Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, both of Chi- 
cago, have co-operated in the plan 
since its inception. 

Classes at the university are held 
on Monday-Wednesday-Friday or 
Tuesday - Thursday-Saturday. This 
program of classes enables the stu- 
dents to attend classes three days a 
week and either study or fill jobs on 
the alternate days. 

Students who are employed three 
days each week, unless they are un- 
usually able, are advised to take a 
reduced course load at the university. 
Students on the study-employment 
plan attend the university four quar- 
ters per year instead of the three 
quarters which constitute the aca- 
demic year in normal times. 

The part-time work program of 
students is regularized in regard to 
time spent on the job and the work 
assignment. Although there is no 
standard pattern which is followed to 
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gradually induct students into increas- 
ingly difficult types of employment, it 
is to the advantage of the employer to 
assign them more complicated jobs as 
they acquire knowledge and training 
onthe job, as it is to the student. 


Not a Co-operative Plan 

The study-employment plan as it 
operates at Chicago must not be con- 
fused with co-operative plans in edu- 
cation as they are carried forward in 
the engineering schools of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Antioch College, 
and other places. 


In co-operative education, the job 
and studies are definitely related. Job 
experience and classroom instruction 
have a common purpose. They have 
a similar vocational objective. 


Scholarships Offer Additional Aid 
The study-employment plan, how- 
ever, does not have this objective. 
From the standpoint of education, the 
study-employment plan has as its pri- 
mary objective enabling students to 
earn in order to complete their educa- 
tion and incidentally to provide work 
experience of a general sort. 





HOW TO GET A SALARY LOAN 


$100—$200—$300 
Borrow by mail without endorsers 


AS your budget been unexpectedly up- 
set? Would $100 or $200 cash help you 
out of your difficulty? Household Finance 
offers teachers with steady positions an 
opportunity to borrow simply and privately 
—and to repay in convenient monthly in- 
stalments. You may even obtain your loan 
and make all your payments by mail. 
You need no security to borrow at House- 
hold. We lend on your character and earn- 


ing ability. No salary assignment is taken. 
No endorsers are needed. We ask no em- 
barrassing questions of principal, fellow- 
teachers or friends. 


Repay on best plan for you 


You may repay your loan on the schedule 
that suits you best. The table below shows 
some of the many payment plans you may 
choose from. The sooner you repay the less 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


your loan costs. A $100 loan re- 
paid in six monthly instalments 


























CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE of $18.48 each costs $10.88, if re- 
3 4 6 8 10 12 paid in four monthly instalments 
baymts | Daymts | Daymts papmts | parma baymts || of $26.93 each the cost is $7.72. 
$ 25 $. = $ ‘3 ~~ Please apply for your loan at the 
5@ | 17.69) 13. 24 1$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 |$ 5.03 | nearest Household Finance office. 
75 26. 54] 20.20 | 13.86 | 10.70 8.81 7.55 Or send the coupon for full infor- 
100 | 35.38] 26.93 | 18.48 | 14.27 | 11.75 | 10.07 || mation about borrowing by mail. 
125 44.18} 33.63 | 23.08 | 17.81 | 14.66 | 12.56 
150 52.98 | 40.31 | 27.66 | 21.34 | 17.55 | 15.04 Household’s booklets 
200 70.53 | 53.66 | 36.78 | 28.36 | 23.31 | 19.96 
250 | 88.08| 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 | 29.06 | 24.87 used in schools 
300 | 105.62} 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 | 34.80 | 29.76 | bousehold’s practical booklets on 
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on the same day 


increase them. 
HouSEHOLD'S ONLY CHARGE is the monthly 


part of a balance in excess 


charges.. 
HLL. 
— 





These pay ments include all costs if payments are made monthly 
each successive month. Earlier or larger 
yy ments reduce the total charges and later or smaller payments 


rate of 3% on 
that part of a balance mot encestins $100, and 24% on that 


It is figured on actual unpaid principal balances as reduced 
y payments. There are no fines, fees, discounts or other hidden 


money management and better 
buymanship are helping families 
to buy wisely and spend wisely. 
Many schools use these helpful 
guides in their home economics 
classes. Ask or write for free 
sample copies. 








PERSONAL LOANS 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Corporation 
ESTABLISHED 18786 





LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CuIcaGo—2nd Fi., 


BLOOMINGTON—Sth FREEPORT— 


d Fl, Mowuns—4th Floor, Sprincrtp — Rm. 


253 Conwa: Bidg.. Fi. te Bidg., ifth Ave. Bidg., 
111 W.W. Bidg., Ph. 7165-0 | Main 137 are ese E1004, 10th Floor, 
——- Tosa “ 4 6 sedi, Paomta— 3d. Floor, Myers Building, 
‘ost ce Zone nc &., ALESBURG— Phone 5765 
Phone 5114 Bank of Gales- Lehmann Bidg., 


ALTON—7th Floor, DscaTur—4th Fi., 
First Nat. Bk. Bidg. Citizens Building, 


burg Bidg., 
Phone: 


6226 Main Post Office Zone 2. “AUKEGAN-2nd Fi., 


3-8871 Phone 5277 210 Washington 
PostOfiiceZone30 Jourr—3rd Floor, ROCKtORD— 3rd Fly. wt saaseate 
Aurora—Suite 507, East St, Louts—2nd Rialto Theater cKE rust Buildi 
Aurora Nat. Bk. .. 338 Missouri Building, Building, Bank Building, 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 Ave., Ph. East 6738 Phone Joliet 6184 Main 930 om 7110 
Cali at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiati can be d by mail. 








FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— Mail this cou 


whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 


You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Mail to nearest office—addresess above) A ES tn eee oe he ree . Ize 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: Mal es cond dea seks 0a 4d Marken 

“How a Teacher Can Get a Loan.” I City Sete 

understand this request places me under aXe 

no obligation to negotiate a loan. Amount I wish to borrow $..... ee oh ead Months 
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WORLD BOOK 


STANFORD 
- ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Primary, Intermediate, Advanced 
Separate subject tests 


SCHORLING ET AL. 
HUNDRED PROBLEM 


ARITHMETIC TEST 


FOUST-SCHORLING TEST 
of FUNCTIONAL 
THINKING 

in MATHEMATICS 





COMPANY TESTS 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY 
TESTS 


Alpha for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 4-9; 
Gamma for high schools 


STEVENS READING 
READINESS TEST 


& 


IOWA SILENT READING 
TESTS: New Edition (Revised) 





2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Elementary & Advanced 


Have you seen our Catalog of Standard Tests, just off the press? 


E. M. Briggs, Clay Mathers 








Students and employers have at- 
tested the success of this program. As 
a pointed example of this interest in 
the plan for the academic year 1943- 
44 and again for 1944-’45, Marshall 
Field and Company have offered 
twenty-five scholarships for students 
in the study-employment plan who 
attend the University of Chicago and 
work part-time for their company. 

These scholarships pay $300 each 
in addition to the amount which the 
student earns on the job. Students 
who apply for these scholarships, in 
order to be appointed, must be ap- 
proved by both the scholarship com- 
mittee of the university and the per- 
sonnel manager of Field’s. 


Advantages of Plan 


Acceptance of one of these scholar- 


ships does not obligate either the com-— 


pany or the student regarding future 
employment. Naturally, the company 
hopes that from among students work- 
ing on the part-time program and es- 
pecially from among those awarded 
scholarships, there will be some who 
will develop an interest in merchan- 
dising and will want to continue in 
their employ after graduation. 
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It seems to the writer that study- 
employment plans can be instituted in 
many secondary schools and colleges. 
Though the co-operative program has 
many advantages in providing voca- 
tional training, it does not solve the 
particular problems of students who 
are more immediately interested in 
the acquisition of general education 
and need financial assistance to reach 
this objective. 

During the period of the current 
situation when youthful labor is in de- 
mand, employers are willing to enter- 
tain suggestions regarding part-time 
programs of employment and school- 
ing. As a result of their experiences 
with this plan during the emergency, 
it is hoped that they will wish to con- 
tinue it during the postwar period. 

Indeed, many schools at present are 
adjusting their programs of education 
to enable students to fill part-time jobs 
for patriotic reasons. To cite an ex- 
ample, the high school at Battle Creek, 
Michigan .has during the past year 
held classes from 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 
P.M. in order to permit students to 
work in the afternoons. 


To work effectively the study-em- 
ployment programs must have super- 
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vision. The students involved are in 
the main relatively inexperienced 
workers. They need the kinds of su- 
pervision which modern personnel de- 
partments in business and industry 
now provide. As students they can 
benefit also by the personnel service of 
the modern high school and college. 


Co-ordinator Needed 


In addition, there should be ap- 
pointed a co-ordinator to act as liaison 
officer between the school on the one 
hand and business and industry on the 
other. He protects the interests of the 
school or college, the interests of 
the employer, and the interest of the 
students. 

Programs of study and work have a 
tendency, if not watched, to become 
unbalanced in the life of a student. 
Ambitious students with average 
ability sometimes attempt too much. 
Others neglect their studies in favor 
of interesting jobs or persuasive fore- 
men, while still others shirk their em- 
ployment responsibilities. 

The co-ordinator deals with com- 
plaints of the employer, school, and 
student. When a student fails in either 
of his responsibilities, the co-ordinator 
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endeavors to discover the reason and 
to report to the proper authorities in 
school or in business or industry, as the 
case demands, in order to effect a cure. 

The co-ordinator between school 
and industry is not a functionary in 
secondary education. Under the pro- 
visions of the Vocational Education 
Act, school systems in some states ap- 
point co-ordinators. The services of 
these co-ordinators are limited to stu- 
dents engaged in vocational training 
programs. 

The responsibilities of a school ap- 
pointed co-ordinator should go be- 
yond the vocational training program. 
They should include the supervision of 
all students engaged in a study-em- 
ployment program. His activities will 
make for success of this type of pro- 
gram and for effective working ar- 
rangements between the school or 
college and business and industry. 


++ 


Planning for Youth 


In wartime, we find it necessary 
and imperative to supply everything 
to our young men and women in the 
Armed Forces. Shall these young 
people and their successors in the 
onward-moving generations be less 
precious to us when the firing ceases? 
Is our concern for their welfare, 
health, education merely a selfish re- 
flection of our desperate need for 
their youthful energies and lives on 
the field of battle? Are we going to 
forget youth as soon as we no longer 
need them to fight this war? 

The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, after care- 
ful study of the whole educational 
program for those of secondary-school 
age in the postwar years, has pre- 
pared a summary in which is empha- 
sized the need for planning for the 
welfare of youth mow. It has recently 
published a sixty-four page pamphlet, 
attractively illustrated in color. This 
pamphlet, prepared for the Planning, 
Executive, and Implementation Com- 
mittees of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals by Pro- 
fessor J. Paul Leonard, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia, presents brief and graphic de- 
scriptions of two examples of second- 
ary-school programs — Farmville and 
American City—which can serve as 
the basis of discussion for improving 
secondary schools for all kinds of 
communities, rural and urban. These 
programs in Farmville and American 
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City are based on a recently published 
report of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, entitled Education 
for All American Youth. 

Copies can be secured from the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The price is 25 cents a copy, or in 
quantity lots: 2 to 9 copies, 10 percent 
discount ; 10 to 99 copies, 25 percent ; 
and 100 or more, 33% percent. Pay- 
ments of $1.00 or less must accom- 
pany the order. 
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RESOLUTION 


In view of the recent passing of Mr. Ernest 
T. Jackson, the late Treasurer of the Iili- 
nois Education Association, and in view of 
Mr. Jackson’s splendid services to the pro- 
fession of teaching and to the schools of 
Illinois throughout a period of several 
years, the Board of Directors of the IlIli- 
nois Education Association hereby resolves 
in sincere regret in respect to the death of 
Mr. Jackson and in sincere appreciation for 
his services as Treasurer of the association 
and as a worthy member of the profession. 
Furthermore, it resolves that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the daughter of 
Mr. Jackson and that a copy of it be spread 
upon the records of the association. 
Adopted: September 1, 1944. 








for the time when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus” is much 
more than a dream. \t is shaping 
up today, in full scale models that 
will soon be translated into gleam- 
ing fluted metal, curved plastic 
glass, new type chairs built for 
long-trip relaxation— many com- 
fort features we can’t even talk 
about now. 


Super-coaches like this are com- 


ing, sure as Victory—and Grey- 
hound will make all possible 
speed in their construction, to 
replace buses overworked by the 
pressure of wartime travel... 
and to give eleven million re- 
turning men and women of the 
armed forces a more delightful 
way to see and enjoy “This Amaz- 
ing America” they fought for. 


To speed full Victory—buy more War Bonds! 





GREYHOUND 
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A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES 2-8 
that features 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
announces publication of 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


By GATES, RINSLAND, SARTORIUS, AND PEARDON 


THE RINSLAND WORD-COUNT as the scientific basis 
REALISTIC STORY INTRODUCTIONS as motivation 
NATURAL REVIEW THROUGH USE for permanent retention 
WORD-MEANING ENRICHMENT for vocabulary building 
HARD-SPOT TECHNIQUE for overcoming word difficulties 


New York - Boston - Chicago 
Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 
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Rural School Reorganization 


Will there be fewer positions and keener 
competition for them to depress salaries? 


Illinois Agricultural Association 
has gone on record as favoring reor- 
ganization of schools into larger 
administrative units wherever such 
changes are approved by the farm 
people resident on such units and 
where such changes can be accom- 
plished at reasonable cost. The I.A.A. 
favors rural school reorganization be- 
cause certain changes have come about 
which place many rural children at a 
severe disadvantage as compared to 
children in urban communities. The 
chief difficulties encountered by the 
average rural school in Illinois arise 
from the following causes : 


Marked decrease in number of rural 
school children; lack of a sufficient number 


of adequately trained teachers; inequality 
of financial ability and effort; inadequate 
supervision; unsatisfactory housing facili- 
ties and equipment. 


Number of Positions 


Teachers realize that the purpose 
of the school is to serve the best in- 
terests of the child. Even so, rural 
teachers cannot help wondering how 
a program of school reorganization 
would affect their jobs. They want 
to know if it would increase or de- 
crease the number of teaching jobs 
available, what the effects on salaries 
and living standards would be, and 
what improvements in the school pro- 
gram would result. 

A well-planned reorganization pro- 
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By JOHN K. COX 


gram would undoubtedly improve 
salaries and increase the opportunities 
for professional growth and accom- 
plishment available to those, properly 
endowed by nature and equipped by 
training, who desire to make teaching 
a profession. 

The establishment of a larger ad- 
ministrative and financial unit does 
not necessarily mean one attendance 
unit. The two will, however, be iden- 
tical in many cases. As smaller at- 
tendance units are combined, some 
reduction in the number of teachers 
needed might result unless additional 
school services are provided. 

Farm people in general do not ex- 
pect teachers’ salaries to decline to 
their prewar level. They realize the © 
importance of education and the part 
that teachers play and they are desir- 
ous of attracting the best teaching 
talent into the rural schools. 


The Educational Program 


They realize that in addition to 
good salaries rural districts must pro- 
vide schools and school programs such 
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NEW 16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 


Now Available for 
Prompt Delivery 











@ THE NEWEST VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG IS JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The first complete visual and sound equipment catalog to be pub- 
lished illustrates and describes equipment indispensable to modern 
visual education technique. 


@ DON'T MISS YOUR COPY OF 
THE LATEST FILM CATALOG! 


Complete listings and descriptions of 2000 most recent 16 mm sound 
films available to .you and your school. 


Victor Animatophone Projector 


For perfect sound projection, with many 
new operating features and safety devices. 
Easy to set up and operate—stopping, still 
projection—reversing—silent speed. One 
of the many features in the new equip- 
ment catalog. 


Both catalogs sent free upon request—Write for your copies, NOW! 
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that ambitious teachers can get good 
results and advance themselves pro- 
fessionally. 

The average school with fewer than 
fifteen pupils could not provide the 
proper laboratory for the talents of a 
good teacher, nor on the avérage 
would the district having fewer than 
fifteen pupils pay enough salary to 
secure the best talent. 

To place the rural school in a better 
bargaining position for the best teach- 
ing talent, it would seem necessary to 
provide as good opportunities for ac- 
complishment and as attractive sala- 
ries as might be found in schools in 
urban communities. 

Apparently the next step is to place 
the children and the teachers where 
they will do the most good, where the 
teacher load will be normal, where 
the number of pupils will be relatively 
constant, where more specialized at- 
tention can be given to the various 
age groups, and where there are bet- 
ter buildings and equipment. 

Needless to say, the educational 
program either at the elementary or 
the high-school level can be much 
broader and more useful to the com- 
munity in a larger school than in the 
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very small school. A more varied and 
meaningful program will go far to- 
ward attracting and holding pupil in- 
terest, an area in which the inflexible 
program of the very small school op- 
erates with uneven and on the whole 
indifferent success. 


Compulsion Opposed 


The aim of the LAA. is to en- 
courage local communities to make 
certain the continuance of local control 
of our schools by adjusting their 
school plans to meet the needs of the 
day. The I.A.A. wants rural boys and 
girls to have the breadth and quality 
of educational experience which will 
prepare them to fit efficiently and hap- 
pily into the life of tomorrow. 

In summary, some adjustments will 
have to take place in many rural 
schools for the good of the pupils and 
so that the district can secure and re- 
tain good teaching talent. If the ad- 
justments are not made by local com- 
munities, they will be made by author- 
ities on a state or Federal level. The 
I.A.A. is opposed to compulsory re- 
organization, believing that the work 
of reorganization can and will be done 
by the local people. 
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These Materials Offered Free 
By Illinois Education 
Advertisers 


Educational film selection and utilization 
services. Descriptive booklet upon request. 
See page 84. 

Complete illustrated visual and sound 
equipment catalog ; also catalog giving com- 
plete listings and descriptions of 2,000 most 
recent 16 mm sound films available. See 
page 89. 

Reading leaflet, Mike and Nancy at the 
Airport; illustrated folder to help locate, 
name and learn some use of nearly 50 parts 
of a Mainliner ; leaflet, Your Future in the 
Age of Flight. Each available in sets of 
10 for the use of pupils. See page 95. 

Scholarship by Westinghouse describes 
the scholarship awards totaling more than 
$40,000 for students whose aptitude or 
achievements in science or engineering is 
very high. See page 65. 

A new film Scientists for Tomorrow is 
an inspirational film on the Science Talent 
Search, Available in 16 or 35 mm sizes for 
free loan, except for transportation. See 
page 83. 

One American industry’s achievements 
which have made notable contributions to 
winning the war are illustrated in a series 
of advertisements adaptable to units on 
Transportation. The advertiser will gladly 
send reprints to any who do not wish to 
mutilate their magazines. See fourth cover. 
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A Laboratory School 
for Illinois 


The University of Illinois has spent millions of dollars 
in studying chemicals, machines, plants and animals. It 
spends very little on the study of the basic asset of the 
State—its children. 

The university has provided extensive and well- 
equipped laboratories and other facilities for chemistry, 
physics, engineering, and agriculture. The partial facilities 
which it has provided for the study of children of high- 
school age are obsolete and thoroughly inadequate. For 
the study of children below high-school age it has only 
the most meager improvisations. 

These limited facilities make it impossible for the uni- 
versity to carry on consecutive studies of growing 
children. As a result, Illinois parents, teachers and child- 
caring agencies receive no such help from their state 
university as the farmers, manufacturers and business 
men of the State have come to expect. 

The most urgently needed information concerning the 
development of children requires that they be studied 
continuously from earliest childhood to maturity. Univer- 
sities have found that university-controlled schools furnish 
the only satisfactory means of persuading parents to make 
their children regularly available for study over a long 
period of years. 
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Among the state universities which have developed 
such schools are Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. The research programs of these universi- 
ties are limited in their effectiveness by the fact that they 
are conducted by only a single department. Every depart- 
ment concerned with any aspect of the development of 
children should share in the study of children provided 
by the laboratory schools. A provision for the participa- 
tion of all interested departments of the University of 
Illinois would make the work of the university unique 
in this field. 

The laboratory schools should be so designed and 
operated as to encourage observation of the needs and 
problems of growing children and of the best means of 
dealing with them. ‘This observation would be useful not 
only to those preparing to become teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents of schools, but also to experienced 
workers in schools, to parents, school-board members, and 
other persons who work with children. 

The results of the studies carried on in the laboratory 
schools should be reported to the public through bulletins, 
lectures, demonstrations, and conferences. 

To provide such a program as has been described 
would require a school for children from the ages of two 
or three to eighteen. The building would have to be 
planned especially to permit observation and research 
without interrupting the education of children. It should 
include clinics to deal with such matters as reading dis- 
abilities, speech defects, and behavior problems. 

The university has at present no buildings which could 
be effectively used for these purposes. A suitable building 
would probably cost from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

The prestige which members of the university faculty 
have gained throughout the State in such departments as 
education, psychology, home economics, speech, biology, 
and physical education is the best assurance of the success 
of such a project. Such a program as has been suggested 
here would give the University of Illinois first place 
among American universities in the study of children. 
Illinois and the University of Illinois need a laboratory 
school, well-built, well-equipped, and adequately staffed. 
—I. F. P. 


Disposal of Surplus Materials 


The “Surplus Property Act of 1944” (H. R. 5125) 
promises to make available to schools much material and 
equipment that will assist them in adapting their course 
offerings to post-war educational needs. While as en- 
acted the measure omits transfers-without-cost to educa- 
tion and other agencies, as was originally proposed by the 
Senate, it is to be noted that as enacted the measure holds 
many benefits for education, provided only it is adminis- 
tered in the spirit of policies enunciated in the act. 

“States and political subdivisions and instrumentalities 
thereof,” including schools, enjoy priority second only to 
Federal agencies. In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of the administrative board is 
directed to take into consideration “any benefit which has 
accrued or may accrue to the United States from the use 
of such property by any state, political subdivision, in- 
strumentality or institution.” It is also provided that sur- 
plus property shall be disposed of to such agencies so as 
to afford them “an opportunity to fulfill, in the public 
interest their legitimate needs.” 
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The British Teacher's 
New Magna Carta 


By H. C. DENT 


Editor of “The Times” 
Educational Supplement 


a the British Government’s White 
Paper “Educational Reconstruction,” 
published July, 1943 as outline of its 
postwar policy are to be found these 
words: “. . . . teachers both in suffi- 
cient numbers and of adequate qual- 
ity. Here is the master key which will 
open up the whole building.” 

The Education Act, 1944, which be- 
came law for England and Wales in 
August, embodies reforms which will 
demand an increase of up to 50 per- 
cent in the number of teachers en- 
gaged in the public service of educa- 
tion. How are those teachers to be 
recruited ? And how trained? 

These questions were remitted in 
July, 1942 by the President of the 
Board of Education to a committee he 
set up under the chairmanship of the 
Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, Sir Arnold McNair. The report 
of this committee, published last May, 
constitutes a veritable “Magna Carta” 
for English teachers. 

Space limitation forbids a survey 
of the disadvantages under which the 
teaching profession in England and 
Wales at present labors. Suffice it to 
say that it is recruited almost exclu- 
sively from the secondary schools, to 
which only 10 percent of children go; 
that there are two exclusive systems 
of teacher training—at the university 
and in a training college. (The uni- 
versity supplies teachers to the sec- 
ondary schools; and the secondary 
schools to the elementary schools.) 
Also, that these two categories of 
teachers emerge from training with 
different qualifications and are paid at 
different rates ; and that the character 
and content of teacher education— 
particularly in the training colleges— 
have long been adversely criticized. 


Admission to Training 


The McNair Committee has faced 
all these problems squarely. It pro- 
poses that, by modification of the 
qualifications required for admission 
to training, the profession be opened 
to recruits from any type of post-pri- 
mary school, and that it be made pos- 
sible for men and women of mature 
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years, who have followed other occu- 
pations, also to undergo training and 
become teachers. It proposes : 

(1) That there should be one category of 
teacher only, that of “qualified teacher” ; 
(2) that this qualification should be obtain- 
able only on successful completion of a 
minimum period of officially recognized 
training; (3) that there should be one na- 
tional system of teacher education and 
training ; and (4) that there should be for 
all “qualified teachers” a single basic salary 
scale, this to be substantially higher than 
existing scales. 


Variety and Opportunity 

I must add that within this frame- 
work, which—set out so shortly— 
appears rigid and totalitarian, full op- 
portunity is provided for a wide va- 
variety of forms of training, and for 
individual initiative and advancement. 
Teachers may add to their basic quali- 
fications, and so qualify for promotion 
and higher rates of remuneration. This 
is a notable feature of the report, 


which seeks to increase greatly mobil- 
ity within the ranks of the profession 
by creating many more opportunties 
for promotion. 

Similarly, while a single system of 
teacher education is advocated, this is 
to embrace the utmost flexibility and 
variety. Here we get to the heart of the 
matter, for it is upon the quality of 
teachers that the quality of education 
must always depend; and the out- 
standing virtue of the McNair report 
is that it contains far-reaching and 
imaginative proposals for improving 
the quality of the teaching profession 
by means of enriching, expanding, 
and humanizing the training teachers 
would receive. 


Training Institutions 
The committee was divided as to 
how teacher education should be or- 


ganized. Two schemes are proposed 
in the report. These include, however, 





A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, Too 


It may have sounded odd when you first heard how 
Chewing Gum supposedly unimportant enough during ordinary 


times is now considered almost 
as an essential in this War— 
the way it tends to relieve the 
nervous strain of combat. 


They have discovered that 
chewing Gum seems ex- 
tremely useful for helping 
to relieve nervous tension. 
That is the reason we will- 
ingly send to our boys over- 
seas all our limited output 
of refreshing Doublemint. 


It’s limited because of the shortage of best grade gum base which 
comes from outside the country. 


Combat strain and the daily strain from teaching are only faintly 
akin in degree but as you know the nervous pull of a day at 
school doesn’t always subside after you get home. So, if chewing 
Gum has proved a help to our men overseas where tension runs 
so high, might not chewing a refreshing, delicious stick of 
Doublemint and kind of relaxing with it at home—do some 
thing for you, too? Might it not be worth trying anyway? 


—— 





+ o 
© Perhaps this isn’t a good time to make this suggestion when this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum is off the market serving our boys overseas, who 
have the greater need for it. But with plenty of grade A base once more, again will 
Doublemint be at your service—ready to be helpful and useful to you. 
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many common features. The commit- 
tee agreed that all the institutions for 
higher education in the country— 
universities, teachers’ training col- 
leges, colleges of technology, art, 
music, domestic science, agriculture, 
physical training—should be asked to 
link up in a national federation and 
co-operate with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the local education authorities, 
and the schools to provide a rich, 
flexible and varied system of educa- 
tion and training for teachers. 


Regional Control 


The committee agreed that this fed- 
eration would best be organized on a 
regional basis. The split came on the 
question of who should be responsible 
for, organize and control the provision 
within the regions. One half of the 
committee desire the responsibility to 
be vested in the Joint Examination 
Boards which assess students in teach- 
er training colleges. The other half 
propose that the responsibility should 
be vested in the universities. It is this 
latter proposal which has fired the 
imagination of English educationists. 

In brief, the proposal is that each 
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university should establish a school of 
Education (or more than one), to 
consist of “an organic federation of 
approved training institutions work- 
ing in co-operation with other ap- 
proved educational institutions,” and 
that these University Schools of Edu- 
cation “should be responsible for the 
training and assessment of the work 
of all students who are seeking to be 
recognized by the Board (now the 
Ministry) of Ediication as qualified 
teachers.” 

University opinion has not yet 
made up its mind that it can accept 
this great responsibility ; but it is fer- 
vently to be hoped that it will. It is 
the conviction of most English educa- 
tionists that nothing could do more to 
improve the quality and raise the 
status of the teaching profession in 
this country than for the universities 
to resume their ancient function of 
granting the “license to teach.” 


Character and Content 


Concerning the character and con- 
tent of teacher education the com- 
mittee have much to say. They em- 
phasize the necessity for a high stand- 
ard of personal as well as professional 
education, propose a three-year period 
of training in place of the two years 
now ordinarily given in training col- 
leges, would make obligatory specific 
training in the mastery of spoken 
English, stress the need for training 
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in the social sciences, and for a con- 
tinuous period (three months) of 
practical experience in a school; and 
above all that the education and train- 
ing of intending teachers should take 
place alongside and in company with 
that of students preparing for other 
careers. 

This last is vital ; it has been always 
a just criticism that teachers in train- 
ing have been isolated from their 
fellows and so precluded from full 
understanding of the life of society. 

Technical Institutions 

The McNair report devotes a spe- 
cial chapter to the training of teachers 
in technical institutions, for whom at 
present no systematic provision is 
made. It recognizes that for these 
teachers an adequate system of train- 
ing cannot be organized without the 
co-operation of industry, and proposes 
that the professional institutions of 
industry (e.g. the Institution of Civil 
Engineers) should set up committees 
to advise upon and facilitate such co- 
operation. 

The report deals also with the pro- 
fession of youth leadership in organi- 
zations meeting the leisure-time needs 
of adolescent boys and girls. The 
“Service of Youth” called into being 
by the Government in 1939, when it 
asked local education authorities and 
voluntary organizations to co-operate 
in joint effort subsidized by public 
funds, has resulted in a large increase 
in both full-time and part-time work- 
ers in this field without hitherto any 
recognized specifications as to qualifi- 
cations or training. 


Recreation Leadership 


The committee proposes that full- 
time youth leaders should be required 
to undergo a period of training com- 
parable with that of the teacher, and 
that the salaries and status of the two 
professions should be assimilated. 

While stressing the need for youth 
leaders to be adequately versed in 
knowledge of the social services and 
the psychology of the adolescent, it 
refrains from specifying in any detail 
the training of the youth leader, on 
the grounds that the profession is yet 
too young for dogmatic assertion on 
the matter. 

The above is but the barest outline 
of the main points in this crucially 
important report. I would beg that all 
interested will supplement it if they 
get the opportunity by reading the 
report in full. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER 
RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 70) 


or technical training,” says William 
C. McGinnis in the Journal of Educa- 
tion. He continues : 

In no other work is “disposition” more 
important than in teaching. The professional 
training of teachers, however intensive it 
may be, and the knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, however great that may be, are inade- 
quate for doing the highest type of teaching. 

Kindliness, sympathy, fair-mindedness, a 
willingness to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view, co-operation, a due respect 
for the rights of others, and a tendency to 
give more praise than censure, are some of 
the qualities that make up “disposition” and 
by nobody is “disposition” more quickly 

ecognized than by the classroom pupil. 

These words of McGinnis indeed 
‘onstitute an excellent observation. 
Somehow his thoughts and summa- 
tion superimpose themselves upon the 
diagnosis cited earlier concerning the 
qualities of good teaching as analyzed 
by teachers themselves. 

It is difficult for us to give children 
the fruits of learning without demon- 
strating to them the fact that we also 
can climb the tree of knowledge. En- 
thusiasm for learning is even more 
important than the acquisition of 
knowledge for without the former the 
latter is practiced indifferently. 

Teaching provides a way of life for 
the growing generation. We are all 
mimics to some degree. Habits can 
readily become objects of admiration 
—a sweet disposition, a pleasant voice, 
a neat appearance, a responsive eye— 
these qualities “make” the teacher 
from the viewpoint of children. Truly, 
a soft answer turneth away wrath. 

In the days just ahead peace will 
impose new and severe demands on 
the public schools—new in the sense 
that everywhere there will be need 
for a reshaping of the hearts of the 
defeated and the injured; severe in 
that every living soul must expect to 
be able to contribute to the recon- 
struction of a greater world. 

The makings of peace will be mas- 
tered by the young men and women 
in our classrooms today. These young 
men and women will progress largely 
according to their appreciation for the 
good and their understanding of the 
fundamentals of education. 

It therefore becomes the personal 
responsibility of each teacher to un- 
derstand each child to the best of her 
ability and to call forth from that 
child the utmost performance of 
which the child is capable. 
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A Future Teachers Club 
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The Anna P. Sill Future Teachers Club, West High School, Rockford 


The recruiting of well-qualified in- 
dividuals for teaching positions in the 
common schools is regarded as one 
of the most directly effective means of 
improving the quality of education 
American children receive. The Na- 
tional Education Association and the 


fostering the organization of chapters 
of Future Teachers of America and of 
Future Teachers Clubs — the former 
in teacher colleges and schools of ed- 
ucation, the latter in high schools. As 
an immediate goal the organization of 


Illinois 


Education Association are 


at least one club in each county of 
each Division of the I.E.A. is sought. 
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Number of Teachers in Training 
Shows Increase 


Enrollment of students for the fall term 
at Southern Illinois Normal University 
had reached 885 during the second week 
of. registration, according to the Office of 
the Registrar. Of this number, 500 matric- 
ulated as members of the Freshman class. 
There are 235 men students enrolled, a 
number of whom are returned service-men 
attending college on veterans’ scholarships. 
In the fall of 1943, the total enrollment 
was 785: thus the 1944 figures show an in- 
crease of approximately 13 percent over 
last year’s figure. 


Army Camp Book Disposal 


A plan to salvage millions of army camp 
library books and use them in starting 
rural public libraries has been proposed to 
the Surplus Property Administration and 
to Congress by Carl Vitz, president of the 
American Library Association. The pro- 
posal was made public at a meeting of the 
Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 15. 

“It is proposed,” said Mr. Vitz, “that 
the books be allotted to the states by the 
U. S. Office of Education in proportion to 
each state’s rural population; that they be 
allotted to counties and groups of counties 
within the states by the official state library 
extension agencies ; that some funds be ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government to 
assist in making the books immediately 
available to the people through organized 
libraries; and that there be no Federal 
control of libraries within the state.” 


Administrative Round-Up 
Planned 


Plans are being made for the annual Ad- 
ministrative Round-up on the Illinois State 
Normal University campus Saturday, De- 
cember 2. This is the twelfth year such a 
meeting has been scheduled. 


Faculty Changes at W.1.S.T.C. 


Miss Ritta Whitsel will direct the Home 
Management House of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College in the absence of 
Miss Esther Stroup, who has been enrolled 
as a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago. Miss Whitsel received her train- 
ing at Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege and Columbia University. 

C. Adam Turner will replace Miss Helen 
Stenson, who is now at the Central College 
of Education, in Michigan, as rural school 
supervisor. Mr. Turner is a graduate of 
Southern Illinois State Teachers College 
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and Northwestern University. He has com- 
pleted the resident work for his doctor’s 
degree there. 

The following faculty members are on 
leave to do additional graduate work. Miss 
Ethel Ray, of the education department, 
will complete work on her doctor’s degree 
at the University of Boston. Miss Tressie 
Bonham, of the home economics depart- 
ment, will continue her graduate work at 
Columbia University. Miss Lyndal Swaf- 
ford, acting librarian, will continue work 
towards her. degree at the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. DeForest O’Dell, associate professor 
and director of public relations, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the cur- 
rent year. 


Conference of English Teachers 


The Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English and the Office of the High School 
Visitor at the University of Illinois spon- 
sored jointly a one-day conference of Eng- 
lish teachers of the State at the University 
of Illinois on Saturday, October 28. The 
program theme, “Articulation of the Eng- 
lish Program on the Elementary, Second- 
ary, and College Levels,” is one of the 
important subjects which the National 
Council of Teachers of English has recom- 
mended for study. Professor Clarence D. 
Thorpe, of the University of Michigan, an 
authority on this subject, gave the princi- 
pal address of the conference. 


Honor Illinois Educator 


Professor Arthur B. Mays, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, and head of the department of indus- 
trial education at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, was the principal speaker at the 
Industrial Arts and Vocational section of 
the Kansas State Teachers Association 
convention in Fopeka on Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 3 and 4. En ‘route to 
Topeka, he visited the campus of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, at Pittsburg, 
where he was guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the department of industrial edu- 
cation at the college. 


Faculty Changes at S.1.N.U. 


With the opening of the 1944-’45 school 
year at Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, several additions and changes in the 
faculty were announced by Dr. Bruce W. 
Merwin, acting president. Additions to the 
faculty include four appointments to the 
teaching staff, and five as faculty as- 
sistants. 

Miss Zita Spradling will teach girls 
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over the State report significant activities 





physical education classes in the Univer 
sity High School. She received her M.A 
degree from the University of Illinois and 
for the past four years has been teaching 
in the Decatur High School. 


Miss Helen Stark will instruct the hom« 
economics classes in the University Hig! 
School. She received her B.S. degree from 
the University of Illinois and has done 
additional graduate work at the teachers’ 
college at Fort Collins, Ohio. For the past 
three years she has taught in the Litchfield 
High School. 


Miss Jean Stehr has been appointed as 
instructor in the women’s physical educa- 
tion. department of the college. Miss Stehr 
received her B.S. degree from the Texas 
State College for Women, at Denton, and 
has done additional graduate work there 
She is especially interested in the field of 
the dance. 

Mr. Harves C. Rahe will serve as an in- 
structor in the commerce department. Mr. 
Rahe did his undergraduate work at the 
Terre Haute Teachers College, and ob- 
tained his M.S. degree from Columbia 
University. He expects to finish his dis- 
sertation for the Ph.D. degree at Indiana 
University in 1945. Mr. Rahe fills the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
Dorothy Rolens. 


New faculty assistants include Miss 
Beth Bruce, of Marion, as executive as- 
sistant in administration; Miss Aileen 
Davis, of Marion, appointed secretary to 
the business manager; Mrs. Fern Gruber 
Harbison, of Harrisburg, employed as an 
administrative assistant in the campus lab- 
oratory schools; Miss Mary Lou McNeill, 
of Carterville, as faculty assistant to the 
registrar; and Miss Frances Phillips, of 
Carbondale, in the department of women’s 
physical education. 

Miss Lulu Clark, who has been on 
emeritus status, is returning to the Allyn 
Training School to teach the first grade; 
while Mr. Delmar Olson, who has been 
employed with the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, is returning to his position -in the 
industrial arts department. 

Four members of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University faculty have been 
granted leaves for special work. Mrs 
Dorothy Muzzey, of the women’s physical 
education department, is taking graduate 
work at Columbia. Mrs. Helen Matthes, of 
the music department, is doing advanced 
work at the Juilliard Conservatory o! 
Music, in New York. Dr. Orville Alexan- 
der, of the government department, has 
been granted leave to accept the position 
of assistant director of the Illinois Legis- 
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lative Research Council; and Dr. Melvin 
Segal, on leave from the economics de- 
partment, is teaching at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Article Published 


An article written by Allan Laflin, of the 
department of business education, entitled 
“The Organization of a College Day as a 
Phase of the Guidance Program” appeared 
in a recent issue of the magazine, Educa- 
iion Administration and Supervision. 


Scholarships Granted 


Two majors of the geography and 
geology department at Southern Illinois 
Normal University have received scholar- 
ships to do graduate work for the master’s 
degree, it has been announced by Dr. 
Thomas F. Barton, head of the depart- 
ment. Miss Lois Coulson, of Christopher, 
has accepted a teaching fellowship at 
Oberlin College. Joseph Prelec, of Staun- 
on, has been granted a tuition-scholarship 
it the Institute of Meteorology, University 
of Chicago, presented by the United States 
Weather Bureau. 


Choral Reading Handbook 


America Speaks, a handbook of choral 
reading by Dr. Harold F. Schory, of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, has 
been printed and published by the Inter- 
state Printing Company, Danville. This 
book deals with vocal technique, choice of 
selections, methods of procedure, results, 
and special exercises for a verse choir. 


Religious Education Leader 


Miss Dorothy Bear, who has been sent 
to Southern Illinois Normal University for 
one year on fellowship status by the Dan- 
forth Foundation, has assumed her new 
duties as leader and organizer of religious 
education activities in connection with the 
Student Christian Foundation. 


Graduate Enrollment 


Twenty-four students are enrolled in 
graduate courses being offered during the 
fall quarter on the campus of the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College. 


Anthony Hall Restored to Women 
Students 


After having been used as headquarters 
for the Sixty-ninth College Training De- 
tachment of the Army Air Force for more 
than a year; Anthony Hall has been re- 
stored as the women’s dormitory on the 
campus of Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. Under the supervision of Miss 
Minnette Barber, the hall is now filled to 
capacity. 

Since the Army Air Force moved out 
early in the summer, the interior of the 
building has been completely remodelled 
and redecorated. Mrs. Mabel Howell, of 
the accounting department, is serving as 
assistant to the director of the hall. 


Participant at White House 
Conference 
Prof. Dwight Bailey, director of the 
rural education division at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, attended the White 
House Conference on Rural Education 
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heid October 3, 4 and 5. Prof. Bailey 
served on committees, and took part in 
conferences and other meetings held in 
conjunction with the program. 


Reading Study Conference 


A Reading Study Group conference was 
held on the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity campus October 7, with Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Gray of the University of Chicago 
as consultant. This was the first of three 
such meetings planned for the year, the 
purpose of which is to study specific prob- 
lems in the field of the language arts in 
which teachers throughout the southern 
Illinois area are interested. The group will 
study problems of integration, correlation, 
and the separate teaching of different 
phases of the language arts. 


Foundations of Health Program 


The Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held its 
annual fall meeting at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University November 18 with “Foun- 
dations of. Health” as the theme of the 
program. 

Presiding at the morning’s session was 
Dr. C. O. Jackson. After a brief welcome 
by President R. W. Fairchild, A. G. 
Haussler, president of the association, ad- 
dressed the meeting. Others appearing at 
the general session included Dr. Opal C. 
Hartline, R. O. Duncan, Dr. Rose E. 
Parker, Miss Elsa Schneider. 

The afternoon was devoted to demon- 
strations and discussions with some twenty 
different persons participating. All meet- 
ings were scheduled for McCormick Gym- 
nasium. 


Scholarship Awards 


The following scholarships were granted 
to students at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College for this year: 

P. T. A. scholarships, $200 te Maralyn 
Allen, of Rushville, and $100 to Laura Jo 
Lewis, Hamilton; W. P. Morgan scholar- 
ship, to Beverly Wangelin, Rock Island; 
Y. W. C. A. scholarship to Jeanne Mcll- 
heran, Fremont, Nebraska. In addition, 
seventy-two freshmen are holders of IIli- 
nois State Teachers College scholarships. 


Elected to Chicago Teachers 
Pension Board 


As a result of an election held October 6, 
1944, Miss Susan Scully and Miss Agnes 
E. Richards were made trustees of the Pub- 
lic School Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund of Chicago. Miss Scully is to 
serve a three-year term; Miss Richards, a 
two-year term. 


University Library 


The University of Illinois library, which 
for many years has contained more material 
than any other state university library and 
has been exceeded in America by only four 
other educational libraries, now contains 
2,296,517 books, manuscripts, maps, pieces 
of music, and pamphlets, according to a 
report issued today. 

Impressive growth during the past year 
is recorded by the addition of 62,056 vol- 
umes. 
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TO TEACHERS 
United Air Lines Offers 


Three popular 55 piece aviation teaching 

kits; graded for Primary, Intermediate 

and High School levels respectively. For 
each kit there is a charge of 25c each 

tpaid. A free directory leafiet of 
ree and Inexpensive Aviation Source 

Materials. 

The following free materials in 
sets of 10 for the use of pupils: 

1. 4-page reading leaflet “Mike and Nancy 
at the Airport.” (4th grade.) 

2. 4-page illustrated folder to help locate, 
name and learn some use of nearly 50 
parts of a Mainliner. 

(4th grade and up.) 

3.A colorful 6-page leaflet on “Your 
Future in the Age of Flight.” (6th 
grade and up.) 


Write United Air Lines, School and 
College Service, Palmer House, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





HEALTH SERVICES 
(Continued from page 72) 


committee members for the time spent 
in conference. 

In addition to the local joint com- 
mittee which is established for the 
purpose of assuring co-operation be- 
tween the schools and the health de- 
partment in the school health pro- 
gram, a larger more inclusive public 
health committee is needed in each 
community. 

This committee should consist of 
representatives of all groups inter- 
ested in health work and should serve 
not only to advise and assist the 
health department and the schools rel- 
ative to the school health program 
but should serve also as an advisory 
committee to the health department 
on public health programs in their 
broadest aspects. 

Thus, we would find the public 
health committee interesting itself in 
the maternity, infancy, preschool, 
school, sanitation, and health educa- 
tion programs of the health depart- 
ment. All of this interest will redound 
to the credit of the schools. 

A good maternity, infancy, and 
preschool program will assure the en- 
trance into school of healthy children 
and the sanitation program will not 
fail to include the sanitation of the 
school environment. 


Correlation of Programs 


As for the program of health edu- 
cation, if this is to be truly effective, 
it must reach the adults as well as the 
children. Otherwise, information the 
child receives in school relative to per- 
sonal and community hygiene cannot 
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Calendar 


18 State Physical Education Association, 
annual fall meeting. Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, November 18, 1944. 

23 National Council for the Social Studies, 
twenty-fourth annual meeting. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 23-25, 1944. 

23 National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, thirty-sixth annual meeting. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
November 23-25, 1944. 


DECEMBER 

9 Illinois Music Educators Association 
meeting. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, December 9, 1944. 

27 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 27-29, 
1944, 

27 National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, annual convention. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, December 27-29, 1944. 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


23 American Education Fellowship (for- 
merly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion), regional conference. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, February 23-24, 1945. 


MARCH 


5 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Normal, 
March 5, 1945. 

9 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, 
March 9, 1945. 

23 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. 
Springfield, March 23, 1945. 


APRIL 

6 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois. April 
6, 1945 (tentative date). 





be put into practice in the home. 

The correlation of the health pro- 
grams of the schools and of the health 
department is recognized to be a task 
of no mean proportions and is one 
which should have at its helm an indi- 
vidual trained both in education and 
public health. For this reason we are 
now finding in increasing numbers 
health educators on the staffs of 
health departments. 

Such a health educator, among his 
many other tasks, is vested with the 
responsibility of acting as the co- 
ordinator of the health programs of 
the schools and the health depart- 
ment. This trend is one which should 
be encouraged, for experience has 
proved the value of such service. 

Throughout this article the author 
has blithely assumed the availability 
of the services of a full-time health 
department. He realizes, as do you, 
that we fall far short of this goal at 
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present. However, the existence of 
the Searcy-Clabaugh County Health 
Law makes such service possible as 
soon as it is demanded by the people. 
In the meantime, for any com- 
munity which does not have the serv- 
ices of a well-staffed, full-time health 
department, the organization of a 
public health committee is strongly 
recommended. This group may serve 
to assist the schools in the solution of 
school health problems and may work 
toward the attainment of full-time 
health services for its community. 





RECREATION CENTERS 
(Continued from page 72) 


Smoking, Buddy.” The sign had been 
posted along with some nonsense of 
the operators but it was effective none 
the less. A committee of students 
working with the supervisor, who 
keeps in the background, actually ac- 
complish what they want done. 

The junior-high-school activities 
are similar, but do not include 
dancing. The “coke” bar in this cen- 
ter also is operated by the students. 

A sizable reserve of money is being 
accumulated by both centers out of 
profits from the soft drinks sold. 

The high-school center is open 
from 7:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Friday, and until 11:00 
p.M. on Saturday. 

The juniors open two times per 
week. At first they opened only each 
Friday night, but the excessive at- 
tendance compelled the supervisor to 
give them two nights per week and 
to divide the group. The attendance 
at both centers is excellent. Parents 
do not object to their children’s going 
to either center as a curfew ordinance 
prohibits the children from loitering 
on the streets after 10:30 p.m. 


Organization Procedure 


The organization of the. all-year 
program took careful planning as 
complete co-operation is necessary for 
a good center. A questionnaire 
aroused interest among the young 
people, who responded with a com- 
mittee. A general meeting of repre- 
sentatives of churches, civic organiza- 
tions, board of education and city 
council secured the interest of adults. 

Some committees investigated the 
local needs and possibilities; others 
inquired what was being done else- 
where. The representatives then heard 
the reports of the investigating com- 
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mittees, listened to the committee of 
young people, and finally organized 
into a group called the “Collinsville 
Community Service Council.” 

This council then proceeded formal- 
ly to approach the board of education 
and the city council for financial sup- 
port of the plan. In this they were 
successful. The board of education 
agreed to provide the housing and 
furnish equipment while the city coun- 
cil agreed to pay the salaries of the 
supervisor and his assistants. 

The Collinsville Community Serv- 
ice Council meets once a month to dis- 
cuss plans and to hear reports from 
various active committees. Represent- 
atives report back to their respective 
churches or clubs. By this means and 
through newspaper publicity the pub- 
lic is kept informed concerning the 
youth centers, and as a result the 
public response has been splendid. 


Not Cure-Alls 


The public have not been misled con- 
cerning the objectives of the program. 
They know that juvenile delinquency 
will persist as long as parents neglect 
their responsibilities as fathers and 
mothers. They know that it will thrive 
as long as the citizens of the com- 
munity allow unscrupulous persons to 


batten their purses on youth’s natural 


desire for action and fun. The public 
further realize that recreation cen- 
ters can not serve as cure-alls for con- 
ditions resulting from negligence. 

The centers are accepted as places 
for the youth to get together in whole- 
some environments, to have fun and 
to exchange ideas. As such they are 
enjoyed to the fullest. 
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he boy we set to dreaming 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when 


we said, in a widely read advertisement: 






“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 
— and started him on a road of usefulness and service 


to himself, his country 
and his fellow men.” 





And it seems that we have done just that- 
for thousands. Many of these thousands, in 
fact, bave taken advantage of the modern 
equipment and expert instruction that the 
General Motors Institute makes available 
to GM employes. 





General Motors Institute began pioneering Came the war, and General Motors Insti- Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
in the field of industrial education 25 years tute was converted like other GM facilities. Institute equipment and instruction for 
ago, when evening classes were started for Courses were altered to give special train- technical training. Thousands of men at- 
employes in this unused factory building. ing in war products. tended these classes. 


Every year the General Motors Institute 
grew in scope and in size. It was a success 
from the start. 


Young women, as well as young men, In peacetime, students will again return 
trained bere and took important posts in to learn bow to supply a war-worn world 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- with the things it needs. This student, work- 
structors went to Army and Navy service ing from a blueprint, is a symbol of better 
depots to keep war machines running. things and greater days abead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issves of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Citizenship in Our Democracy, revised, 
by J. Cecil Parker, C. Perry Patterson, 
and Samuel B. McAlister. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 363 pages. 
Price, $1.36. 

This civics text for the seventh and 
eighth grades emphasizes the services of 
the community to the individual and the 
way in which the individual functions as 
a part of the community. -Many of the 
problems, however, extend into the com- 


munities of the state and of the nation. - 


Some of these are the problems of agricul- 
ture, the conservation of natural resources, 
the problems of industry and our problems 
as consumers. 

Bicycling, by Ruth and Raymond Bene- 
dict. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York 18, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Everything pertaining to bicycles and 
bicycling is included in this book: care of 
the bicycle, riding technique, safety instruc- 
tions and the planning of short trips and 
extended bicycle tours. 

Sports, by William Leonard Hughes, 
PhD., and Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., 
ScD. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York 18, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 414 pages. Price, $4.00. 

The organization, administration, and 
management of sports are here considered 
in relation to their source, importance in 
the national life of the people. 

Physical Fitness for Girls, by Rosalind 
Cassidy, Ed.D., and Hilda Clute Kozman, 
PhD. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York 18, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 223 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This text is intended for teacher educa- 
tion classes and is a guide to teachers in 
curriculum revision. A workbook is keyed 
to the text. 

Stunts and Tumbling for Girls, by Vir- 
ginia Lee Horne. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 219 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 

Several hundred individual, partner, and 
group activities are described and illus- 
trated. Stunts are arranged in order of 
difficulty. Special safety measures for each 
activity are stressed. This book offers a 
complete program in stunts and tumbling 
for elementary, high-school, college, and 
adult groups. 

Mickey Sees the U. S. A., by Walt Dis- 
ney and Caroline D. Emerson. D. C. Heath 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 138 
pages. Price, $0.88. 

Facts about states, cities, towns, national 
parks, industries, agriculture and local his- 
tory form an integral part of the stories 
that record the grand tour of our country 
by Mickey, Minnie, Donald, and Pluto in 
this new Walt Disney storybook. 

Straight Up, by Henry B. Lent. The 
Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. IIlustrated. 87 pages. 
Straight Down, by Henry B. Lent. The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 96 
pages. Airplanes at Work, by Gertrude 
Whipple. The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 248 pages. 

These are the first three of a series of 
supplementary readers. The helicopter and 
the parachute jumper are emphasized in the 
first two books; Book Three is concerned 
with the various uses of the airplane. 

Living Together at Home and at School, 
by Prudence Cutright, W. W. Charters, and 
Mae Knight Clark. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 181 pages. Living Together in 
Town and Country, by Prudence Cutright, 
W. W. Charters, and Mae Knight Clark. 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
241 pages. 

These two titles in the “Elementary So- 
cial Studies” series indicate the progression 
from the more immediate relationships of 
home and school to those of the community. 
The second book brings in the concepts of 
individual and family responsibility to the 
community, the contribution of workers in 
various fields, geographic factors that affect 
individual and community life, and some 
comparisons of different types of communi- 
ties. 

The Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller, 
Grades Two to Eight, by Arthur I. Gates, 
Henry D. Rinsland, Ina C. Sartorius, and 
Celeste Comegys Peardon. The Macmillan 
Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Grades Two and Three, 
80 pages; Grade Four, 108 pages; Grade 
Five, 118 pages; Grade Six, 123 pages; 
Grade Seven, 118 pages; Grade Eight, 131 
pages. 

Dr. Rinsland’s nation-wide study of word 
frequencies and the spelling research of Dr. 
A. I. Gates are the basis of these word 
lists. The introductory stories written by 
Celeste Comegys Peardon are designed to 
capture pupil interest. Word lists are short 
and a variety of learning exercises are em- 
ployed.. Review is individualized. 
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Current Publications 


A Program for the Education of Return-~ 
ing Veterans, by the Educational Policies © 
Commission of the National Education As-~ 
sociation. In this document the Educational ~ 
Policies Commission suggests a broad pro- rf 
gram and urges upon the educational pro-~ 
fession an alert and dynamic leadership in# 
meeting the educational needs of the de-~ 
mobilized veterans. Educational Policies” 
Commission, National Education Associa-_ 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Paper. 40 pages. Price, 
$0.10. 


The Role of Organised Labor in Educa- 
tion for Racial Understanding, by George 
L. P. Weaver, Director, National CIO 
Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimina- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Negro Education, Summer 
Number, 1944. The author emphasizes the 
part to be played by full employment and 
full production in removing racial tensions 
An effective labor education program also 
is urged. Paper. 8 pages. Distributed by the 
National CIO Committee to Abolish Racial! 
Discrimination, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials, by Thomas H. Briggs, Director, 
Consumer Education Study, Washington, 
D. C. This monograph discusses the rea- 
sons why business offers materials to the 
schools, considers the validity of the ob 
jections to use of them, presents the pur 
poses for which teachers may use them, 
and proposes criteria and suggestions for 
good practice which, on the one hand, wil! 
aid in the preparation of materials that 
contribute maximally to education and at 
the same time are unobjectionable, and, on 
the other, will guide teachers in the selec 
tion of those that can ethically be used 
with promise of most help. Consumer Edu- 
cation Study, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Paper. 
24 pages. Single copies obtainable free of 
charge. 

Education . . . A Mighty Force! pub- 
lished by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., through 
an appropriation from the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund. This illustrated brochure is 
prepared as a contribution to community, 
state, and national planning in postwar 
America. Paper. 16 pages. 


United Nations Education Kit, contains 
a reprint of Building a United World, a 
study guide on the United Nations in war 
and peace, originally published in the Sep 
tember 20 edition of Education for Victory; 
15 copies of The United Nations Today and 
Tomorrow, 15 copies of The United Na- — 
tions—Peoples and Countries; and large 
picture charts. 

This kit may be purchased for $3.50 from 
the United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
It is estimated that a sufficient number of 
copies of the pamphlets are included in 
each kit to make use of the kit practicable 
for groups of approximately 30 students. 
Additional copies of the materials may be 
purchased for use with larger classes. 
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